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“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” 


—HEINE. 
VoL. XXX. SEPTEMBER, 1903. No. 3. 





THE DEMANDS OF ART IN THIS NEW REPUBLIC. 


RT is no longer a mere vehicle for pleasure, and one can 
scarcely have patience with the hue and cry of art for 
art’s sake. We recognize that it must to-day help man to real- 
ize in the most profound way the consciousness of his own soul. 
John Morley has said: “The truth is that nothing can be more 
powerfully efficacious from the moral point of view than the 
exercise of an exalted creative art; at once enlarging and ele- 
vating the range of his reflections on mankind, even kindling 
his sympathies into the warm and continuous glow which glori- 
fies and strengthens nature, and fills men with that love of 
humanity which is the best inspirer of virtue.” 
Art, as some one has wisely said, is not a substitute for life, 
but a key to it. 
I believe that art holds a precious boon for our hurrying race. 
It presents lofty types for their contemplation; it keeps before 
the mind of the people the ideal faces of our national heroes. 
We come suddenly upon a statue in the jar and confusion of 
the market place, and, for a moment, the buying and the sell- 
ing are hushed, and the soul is refreshed in beholding some 
heroic type who has sacrificed life for his country and truth. 
We are confronted by inspiring faces in bronze, that show the 
illumination of God-like lives. The spiritual side of life is 
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nourished by such memorials. One cannot escape them. Their 
mission is to uplift, and their influence upon character, while a 
silent one, is as potent as that of nature, working her wonders 
without noise, but unfailingly. Truly Michael Angelo wrote: 
“The might of one fair face sublimes my love.” 

Art is greatly practical, and for two unanswerable reasons: 
The first is that it makes for manhood, and the second that it 
nourishes the most conservative and practical idea man has ever 
cherished, namely, the love of immortality. By presenting high 
ideals to the imagination, art lifts man above his material pos- 
sessions and desires into the realms of eternal truth and spirit. 
It works constantly for our happiness, and is grandly, demo- 
cratically practical, because it makes great and true men. 

But modern art deals preéminently with humanity in its most 
humble aspects. It teaches us that the meanest life has some- 
thing in it worthy of all reverence; greater, even in its rags, 
than all physical nature. It not only is the molder of idealism, 
but it teaches the citizen to live sanely and quietiy, furnishes a 
healthful and inspiring order of amusement, and so conserves 
the individual and national life. It holds something for all con- 
ditions of men; it reveals to the peasant the beauty that he walks 
upon, unwittingly, and he listens with new ears to the songs 
that nature sings. 

Phillips Brooks wrote: “Art and poetry and music and 
deeper thought are helping men to the sense that this new 
_ world which science finds, where the old faith lies captive and 
lamenting, is not a world all alien and terrible, but that our 
human lives can rise into harmony with its glorious order; that 
the heavens are vaster and the earth holier than what our 
fathers knew.” 

Thus science opens new purposes to art, and art records the 
achievements of science; there is no antagonism between the 
two. Indeed, there can be no great art without a great science. 
The men who placed the pyramids in their everlasting stations 
—who handled masses of stone as large as a small house, wed- 
ding one to another with a nicety that baffles our artisans— 
Ictinos, who planned the Parthenon, and Phidias, who designed 
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its sculpture, were masters of scientific laws that make us 
appear like tyros and‘children. Let us welcome science, but 
let us remember that as Whitman says: 
“Your facts are useful, but yet they are not my dwelling, 
I but enter by them to an atrium of my dwelling. 
x +. . * 


I know I am deathless, 
I know this orbit of mine cannot be swept by a carpenter’s compass.” 


Art, however, is and must be inevitably, a reflection of life. 
The art of the landscape painter is, to define it poetically, the 
reflection in the river, tree and cloud-form and blue sky, soft- 
ened and arranged in some harmonious grouping. It seems 
almost idle to be talking of art, when nature is making it on 
every side. The fact is that we talk art too much and love it too 
little. Praxiteles is said to have permeated the marble with 
moods of his own soul, and to Amiel every landscape appeared 
to be a state of the soul. 

When a great preacher returned from the.far West he spoke 
of the scenery as being wonderful, yet lacking an all-comforting 
human interest; it had no human history. His meaning is 
clear ; no man had yet adequately gathered up the mighty frag- 
ments of human life and given them back to his fellows in such 
terms of beauty that our world could appropriate them with 
satisfaction to the heart and soul, as well as to the understand- 
ing. The notes of human pathos, suffering, and joy were scat- 
tered on a disordered scale, waiting for some Beethoven to 
arrange them into divine harmony. 

Bacon, with his peculiar astuteness, has justly defined art to 
be “man added to nature.” This quality, then, the modern 
man asks to be added to the physical side of the universe. We 
have no terms as yet to express it. We may call it human sym- 
pathy or feeling. Terms will not be wanting when the thing 
itself exists more generally. It is this precious quality which is 
to make our art different from the art/of Egypt and Greece and 
Rome, which is to make Americar art grander than that of 
any nation in the past. The Greeks scarcely dreamed of this 
thing, this delineation of character—the writing of life upon 
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the human face. What a fascinating study! It is the differ- 
ence between the Venus of Milo and the Sistine Madonna, and 
something more, which I shall attempt to make clear. The 
spiritual import of the subject is to be wrought out, not neces- 
sarily by the accessories of crucifix and sackcloth, but told in the 
execution of the work, by the model selected, by the hand that 
works, and judged by the feeling inspired in the spectator, who 
is part of the whole plan. 

“Art is the child of Nature, 

Her darling child, in whom we trace 

The features of the mother’s face, 

Chastened and softened and subdued 

Into a more attractive mood, 

And with a human sense imbued.” . 

This little verse of Longfellow’s gives us the philosophy of 
art in a nutshell, the kind of art we produce depends upon the 
character of the human sense with which it is imbued. Men 
do not produce figs of thistles. 

We see, then, the vital relationship between character and the 
art product. It determines the product. This is a tremendous 
thought, that we are writing, day by day, history in poetry and 
bronze, that shall make posterity glad that we have lived and 
blessed the earth, or make the men who come after us think 
of us as mere soulless clods, having no ideals worthy of per- 
petuation, no life higher than the beasts of the field. 

Now, let us bring this question of art directly home. We do 
not belittle it by considering it in relation to the most simple 
talent or appreciation which we may possess. If it is sincere, 
that is all that is necessary. American art is the result of every 
degree of talent and appreciation which the country may afford. 

History teaches that Greece gave something to this world 
beyond all its natural beauty, and that Greece did this inevit- 
ably; that she added the glory of thought and human feeling 
to mere physical and animal beauty. There are men who think 
that Greece told the story for all time, but those who study his- 
tory in the sympathetic and searching light of to-day, and who 
live with and study their fellow men, know that this is not so. 
They are conscious that America has a sublime contribution to 
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make to the art of the world; a new chapter to write in the 
history of human achievement. What is it to be? We shall 
understand it better, perhaps, by considering first what it is not 
to be. It is not to be the imitation of any foreign schools, be 
they Greek, Florentine, or French. We are to give these schools 
and nations their meed of appreciation and reverence, and then 
to go our way alone. It is for this, I take it, that America 
was Called into existence. Let no criticism daunt us and no past 
fetter us. The veriest wretch who feeds some benumbing piece 
of machinery in the noisy whirl of a manufacturing town has 
something to give to the world. It may be only that drop of 
his hopeless prison experience ; but, no matter what it is, there 
are two rights which must be attained before we can be spirit- 
ually free or actually just. The one right is to let every indi- 
vidual express himself, and the other right is the world’s claim 
to that expression. Each must give his moral quota, or some- 
thing is lacking in the balance. Little did men dream years 
ago that the poor, wretched, crippled slave Epictetus had some- 
thing to say of greater import than all the patricians in the 
land. We have not yet done with slavery; we have only ad- 
vanced a plane higher in the scale of civilized living. 

Shall we not find out what education in art means, if we can 
discover what it is in life? If we can but feel that each one of 
us has within him something so sacred, so precious, so well 
worth striving to develop, and to die for, if need be, that he 
may press forward unfalteringly, with that high faith that be- 
longs to the youth of a great people. We are confronted with 
new problems that call upon us for independent solution.“ But 
we are the “heirs of all the ages,” and surely we are not will- 
ing to accept tamely and supinely the opinions and achievements 
of a people who had a different light and a different social envi- 
ronment, and who were good and great according to the in- 
terpretation of their age. 

Remember that art is not to be borrowed, or stolen, or in- 
vented. It comes only by evolution. Each flower is beautiful 
after its kind. The violet is not forever seeking to become a 
rose; nor is the rose envious of the violet. The commingling 
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of the two would not produce anything more beautiful. Each 
beautiful thing after its kind, and in the natural order of devel- 
opment. The evolution of art works according to universal, 
unchangeable law. Suppose, in physical nature, a tree should 
take it into its head to grow downward, and so cast its tortured 
roots into the air, would its life be any more satisfactory? The 
simile is not unlike the man, or the artist, or people, who are 
forever attempting something new, something strange. Sanity 
should be our watchword. The flower of a man’s genius and 
a nation’s should develop according to the law of their life- 
principle. It expands or contracts with their soul. 

“Strength ever veiled with grace; 

The mind’s anatomy implied, not shown, 

Nor grasping for the vague, no fruitless fires, 

But heard ’neath all the tone 

Of that far world to which the soul aspires.” 

And it is absolute sincerity in life alone which shall make for 
us a great art. There are those who dare to say that the soul 
is not still oracular, and that ali revelation is of the past. But 
is not every stroke of genius a revelation of the divine power 
in man striving for expression, the voice that will not be stilled 
and cannot be hushed? There is a heaven which, as Words- 
worth says, “lies about us from our infancy’—the world of 
vision; and at its well-springs life renews itself; the world of 
the real, and that world of the ideal which comprehends the 
real, and of which we are so often cheated by such pessimistic 
utterances. 

We know to-day that the vision of beauty belongs to all 
mankind, and not to any clique or coterie, priest-craft or roy- 
alty. The poorest among us has the same right to enjoyment 
as the richest; character alone, not rank, determines the right 
to enjoy. The clearest and the most ecstatic vision belongs in- 
evitably to the pure in heart. 


WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE. 
New York. 




















THE BIBLE VS. PLUTOCRACY. 


I. 


HE contention for the plaintiff in the case at bar is based 
upon the two propositions discussed under the main heads 
given below. The authority relied upon is the Jewish litera- 
ture compiled in the sixty-six books of which the Bible is com- 
posed. The questions of divine authority, inspiration, and 
chronology do not concern this discussion. No matter how the 
political and economic principles herein discussed came to the 
Jewish people, they were great factors in the problem of their 
national life. No matter when they were reduced to writing 
they were the fundamental laws by which as a nation they lived, 
and by violation of which as a nation they died. 


II. THe Brste Teaches A Syst—EM OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
Poticy Wuicu Is Opposep TO PLUTOCRACY IN 
Att Its Forms. 
The principles of this policy are: 
1. Direct administration of political affairs by the people. 
2. Economic equality in the tenure of land. 
3. Economic equality in industry and commerce. 


1. The Hebrew people were in a lower state of civilization 
when they left Egypt than were our negro population at the 
time of their emancipation. They unquestionably were far in- 
ferior in this respect to any of the inhabitants of our “insular 
possessions.” But even in the desert when they were supposed 
to have been little else than a military camp they had self-gov- 
ernment. Moses rehearshing to them their history in the des- 
ert, and quoting his own words, said: 

“How can I myself alone bear your cumbrance, and your 
burden, and your strife. Take ye wise men and understanding, 
and known among your tribes, and we will make them rulers 


over you. And ye answered me, and said, The thing which 
thou hast spoken is good for us to do.”—Deut. 1 :12-14. 
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This was before the giving of the law at Sinai by which 
they were to be governed after reaching Canaan. When this 
law was given at Sinai it was submitted to the peopie by Moses 
and adopted by them as definitely as was the constitution of any 
of our States adopted by popular vote. 

“And all of the people answered together and said, All the 
words that the Lord hath spoken we will do.”—Ex. 19 38. 

After this law was adopted legislation was at an end. The 
law defined the relations of the people to each other and was 
complete. It was a statement of certain general principles, the 
application of which was to be made in all minor matters by 
the judiciary. But here also the government was a pure dem- 
ocracy. The judges were chosen by the people. 

“Judges and officers shalt thou make thee in all thy gates 
throughout thy tribes, and they shall judge the people with 
judgment.”—Deut. 16:18. 

The highest court, however, was the people themselves, and 
in the case of murder and in matters of national importance 
they had original and supreme jurisdiction. 

“And they shall be unto you cities of refuge from the avenger 
that the manslayer die not until he stand before the congre- 
gation in judgment.”—-Num. 35:12. 

When the contention in Nehemiah’s time as to the rights of 
debtors and creditors arose, the court was the people. 

“TI rebuked the nobles and the rulers and said unto them, 
Ye exact usury, every one of his brother. And I set an as- 
sembly against them.”—Neh. 5:7. 

In this case they had the law. It was a thousand years old. 
What it needed was enforcement. Nehemiah enforced it, but 
only after the decision of the great assembly, which was the 
whole people or all who cared to participate, that the law was 
being violated. The above quotation gives the indictment and 
the convening of court. 

The Jewish system provided for no legislative body either to 
amend or repeal any part of their organic law, and there is no 
account of any legislation, either by the people or by their 
representatives. 
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This principle of self government was approved and ex- 
panded in the teachings of Jesus. On the occasion of the strife 
among His disciples in regard to official position in the new 
kingdom, He said: 

“Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise domin- 
ion over them, and they that are great exercise authority upon 
them. But it shall not be so among you; but whosoever will 
be great among you let him be your minister; and whosoever 
will be chief among you let him be your servant. Even as the 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto but to minister.”— 
Matt. 20 :25-28. 

It is clear that Jesus in these discourses was not stating a 
rule of conduct for His hearers only, but for all men in all re- 
lations of life. That His teaching was intended to express the 
Mosaic principle of political equality which was obligatory 
upon the Jewish nation is evident from the use of the word 
“Gentiles,” which is always used in contradistinction to 
“Jews.” 

This is in keeping with His exhortation elsewhere to call no 
man master, and properly understood contains the germ of all 
democracy, and is the death knell of all individual or class au- 
thority, whether monarchial, oligarchic, plutocratic, or eccle- 
siastic. ' 

This view of the matter is sustained by the policy adopted by 
the Pentecost Christians, as related in the first six chapters of 
the Acts. As soon as they were numerous enough to have a 
social organization of a general character they organized a 
pure democracy founded upon economic equality. This was 
not simply a church for the promotion of their spiritual wel- 
fare. It was a social order for the protection and promotion of 
their spiritual and temporal welfare; for they seemed to under- 
stand that the separation of these interests into sacred and sec- 
ular is disastrous to both. Their first election, an account of 
which is given in the first part of the sixth chapter of the Acts, 
relates that the “whole multitude” chose the seven officers that 
were to administer their business affairs. 

The most practical method of applying this princiule of self- 
government to our affairs is the adoption of the initiative and 
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referendum. Unless some such course is taken to vest the 
government in the people all attempts at economic reform will 
be futile. On the other hand, unless economic equality shall 
be established, political equality is forever impossible. Hence 
the importance of the second principle of the Jewish system— 
economic equality in the tenure of land. 
2. The land was divided upon the basis of absolute equality. 
“Unto these shall the land be divided for an heritance ac- 
cording to the number of the names. To many thou shalt give 
the more inheritance and to few thou shalt give the less in- 
heritance.”—Num. 26:53. 
The principle underlying the system of land tenure is stated 
thus: 


“The land shall not ve sold forever; for the land is mine; 
for ye are strangers and sojourners with me.”—Lev. 25 :23. 


The Lord is represented as speaking in this verse and the 
principle of land not being subject to absolute title any more 
than is the air or the sunlight is clearly announced. Absolute 
alienation of the title was not allowed, and land monopoly was 
thereby rendered impossible. 

The year of jubilee ended all titles by conveyance: 

“And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year; it shall be a jubilee 
unto you, and ye shall return every man to his possession.”— 
Lev. 25 :10. 










The term “rent” does not occur in connection with the ac- 
count of the Jewish system of land tenure, but the taking of 
rents seems to be clearly prohibited in the provisions against 
taking “increase” which occurs in connection with the numer- 
ous prohibitions against usury (interest). 

This view is sustained by the action of Nehemiah (Neh. 
5:11), when, after the assembly of the people had adjudi- 
cated the matter, he compelled the “nobles and the rulers” to 
restore to the people not only the “hundredth part of the 
money” (interest), but “the corn, the wine and the oil” which 
they exacted of them, which evidently means rent in the mod- 
ern sense. This view is further sustained by the fact that the 
same verse contained a command for the restoration to the peo- 
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ple of their “lands, their vineyards, their olive yards and their 
houses” which the nobles had taken under mortgage. If the 
taking of these products had not been unlawful Nehemiah could 
not have required the restoration of them. 

Amos (5:11) denounces the rich for taking from the poor 
“burdens of wheat.” This unquestionably refers to rent, and 
would not have been denounced if it had not been unlawful. In 
these cases, also, as in the denunciations of usury, not the tak- 
ing of too large an amount but the taking itself is the thing that 
is condemned. 

The prophets who are supposed to refer to Jesus and the 
triumph of His teachings in the affairs of men give us beau- 
tiful visions of economic equality : 


“They shall sit every man under his vine and under his fig 
tree.” —Micah. 4. 


“And they (the people) shall build houses and inhabit them; 
and they shall plant vineyards and eat the fruit of them. They 
shall not build and another inhabit; they shall not plant and 
another eat.”—Isaiah 65 :21-25.) 

In accordance with these predictions Jesus said in the Sermon 
on the Mount: 


“Blessed are the meek for they shall inherit the earth.” 


It is clear from Luke’s account of this same discourse (Luke 
6 :20-38), where the rich and poor are set in contrast that by 
the “meek” is meant the humble, lowly classes who were being 
oppressed by the rich who at the time held nearly all the 
land, in violation of the Mosaic law governing land tenure. 
That land tenure is here referred to is further supported by 
the fact that in many translations the word “land” is used in- 
stead of “earth,” and this is considered by eminent scholars the 
better translation. 

3. It was once the cherished belief that if political equality 
were achieved the “Ultima Thule” of progress in government 
would be reached. This has been found to be error, and was 
so considered in the adoption of the Jewish system. 

It is now held by many that political plus economic equality 
in land tenure would equal Utopia. This would be a long 
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march toward the goal, but only two-thirds of the way, and 
this was clearly recognized in the Jewish system, and the prin- 
ciple or third proposition stated in the beginning of our dis- 
cussion was added to complete the civic fabric. This prin- 
ciple was embodied in two provisions : 

1. That tools for the production of the necessities of life 
should be absolutely exempt from the control of wealth. 

2. That the means of exchange of products should be safe- 
guarded so as to prevent the commerce of the people from 
falling under the control of wealth. 

As to the first provision, detailed regulations are not given, 
but the principle is clearly stated : 

“No man shall take the nether or the upper millstone to 
pledge ; for he taketh a man’s life to pledge.” Deut. 24 :6. 

From the above quotation we may fairly infer that all tools 
for producing the necessities of life were likewise exempt. This 
view is sustained by the fact that similar provisions were made 
for the exemption of clothing, and from the general character 
of the laws for the prevention of oppression. However, with 
the land free for the production of grain and free machinery for 
reducing it to food, with clothing, and doubtless included there- 
with the means of producing it—all exempt from the grasp of 
wealth, a valid mortgage being impossible even when the owner 
was willing to part with the means of his living, nothing more 
seemed necessary so far as providing for primary wants was 
concerned. 

Notice the force of the language: “For he taketh a man’s 
life to pledge.” 

But could not the poor people borrow millstones or exchange 
work for the use of them? No matter. The Mosaic law says: 
“He taketh his life.” In either case he puts it under tribute to 
another which destroys its value. The same universal principle 
is stated in the “Merchant of Venice” and has always been 
recognized by the moral sense of the race until monopolies and 
trusts debauched the social conscience : 


“You do but take my life 
When you take the means by which I live.” 
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In the light of this principle the flour trust and every other 
combination of wealth that controls the necessities of life or the 
means of producing them stands convicted, not only as robbers 
but murderers as well. 

But the most important commercial regulations were those 
relating to money and to matters involving debt and credit. 

The shekel was the standard of value, and so sacred a mat- 
ter was its purity and stability that it was tested by a sacred 
coin kept in the sanctuary for that purpose. 

“And all thy estimations shall be according to the shekel of 
the sanctuary ; twenty gerahs shall be the shekel.”—Lev. 27 :25. 

The object of this regulation of the shekel and other matters 
as expressed in Ezek. 45:9 is to “remove violence and spoil” 
and to “take away exactions from the people.” His remedy 
for strikes and lockouts and their accompanying violence was 
not more policemen and a greater standing army, but more in- 
dustrial and commercial righteousness. 

But this sacred thing called the shekel, so closely connected 
with the sanctuary, was protected not only as to its composition, 
so many gerahs, but also in its use so as to prevent its becom- 
ing monopolized by the few who might find it convenient to 
make use of it for levying tribute upon the many. 

This was accomplished by prohibiting the taking of usury 
money for the use of money, now termed interest. It may 
here be noted that the term usury as used in the Bible meant 
interest, and not excessive interest only, and it had no other 
meaning in the English language until 1623, when, by act of 
Parliament under James I., usury was legalized and christened 
interest to hide its shame. 


“Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother; usury of 
money, usury of victuals, usury of anything that is lent upon 
usury.”—Deut. 23 :19. 


This prohibition is also stated in Lev. 25 :36; and in innumer- 
able passages the taking of usury is listed among the vilest of 
crimes and assigned as the cause of national disaster; the ob- 
ject of the prohibition being national prosperity, as stated in 
Deut. 23:20, “that the Lord thy God may bless thee in all that 
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thou settest thy hand to in the land whither thou goest to pos- 
sess it.” This language fairly implies that this principle of free 
means of exchange was intimately related to all that the people 
should set their hands to. 

But in order that this prohibition of usury might not prevent 
the giving of assistance by way of lending when some ex- 
treme necessity seems to demand it, gratuitous lending was 
commanded in such cases: 

“Tf there be among you a poor man of thy brethren thou 
shalt surely lend him sufficient for his need in that which he 
wanted.”—Deut. 15 :7-8. 


So dangerous a thing is debt, however, that in order that 
lending of this kind might not become a means of oppression, a 
pledge of property other than absolute necessity being per- 
mitted in such cases of lending, a provision was made for the 
complete cancellation of all debts every seven years, whether 
such debts were seven years or only seven days old: 


“At the end of seven years shalt thou make a release; every 
creditor that lendeth aught to his neighbor shall release it, save 
when there shall be no poor among you: for the Lord shall 
greatly bless thee. 


Beware that there be not a thought in thy wicked heart say- 
ing the seventh year is at hand and thou givest him naught.”— 
Deut. 15:1-g (condensed). 


The above quotation contains two important suggestions as 
to the practicability of the principle involved. First, that if 
the Mosaic system as a whole were practised, but little of such 
lending would be necessary. Second, the possibility of there 
being no poor at all under such a system. 

Finally, to guard against the possibility of the robbery of the 
people by usury collected through the government (since it 
would not be collected from private parties, the system now 
in vogue throughout the world, the masses of the people hav- 
ing become too poor to be profitable borrowers and being given 
a chance to pay interest in the form of taxes, the government 
furnishing the security, and borrowing in large sums), a pro- 
vision was made in the Mosaic system against this peril. 





—— 
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“Thou shalt lend unto many nations, but thou shalt not bor- 
row. And the Lord shall make thee the head and not the tail, 
and thou shalt be above only and thou shalt not be beneath.” — 
Deut. 28 :12-13, 15-6. 


Whether the Jews as a nation were allowed to lend for the 
purpose of national conquest or not, we need not here discuss. 
That their supremacy, however, depended upon their keeping 
out of debt to other nations and to money mongers of their own 
nationality, which is also implied, is clear beyond a doubt. 

Every principle of the Mosaic system of industrial and com- 
mercial equality was distinctly ratified and expanded in the 
teachings of Jesus. 

He approved the prohibition of usury when He said: “Lend 
hoping for nothing again.” —Luke 6:35. 

He approved the principle of gratuitous lending to persons 
in need when He said: “From him that would borrow of thee 
turn thou not away.”—Matt. 5 :42. 

He approved the principle of cancellation of debts of this 
kind when He taught his disciples to pray, “Forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors.”—Matt. 6:12. 

All Bible scholars are agreed that “debts” as here used in- 
clude financial obligations, and there is a strong suspicion that 
the ritual version which used “trespasses” instead was influ- 
enced by the mammon worship that filled the debtors’ prisons 
of the time in which it was made. 

His cleansing of the temple near the close of his career, 
which was one of the chief causes leading to his crucifixion, 
was an additional ratification of Mosaic principle of commercial 
equality, and the climax of his condemnation of mammon wor- 
ship. 

This was not an act of religious reformation as such, but of 
commercial reformation. He did not call the money changers 
and salesmen blasphemers. His name for them was “thieves.” 
(Matt. 21 :13.) 

The cause of his severe accusation deserves notice. - The 
priests and money lenders had made a tax which was levied in 
the time of Moses for a special occasion (Ex. 30:13), a perma- 
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nent institution, making it a temple tax which the two or three 
millions who attended the three great annual feasts of Jerusa- 
lem must pay before they could worship. Jesus condemned this 
tax as illegal. (Matt. 17 :24-27.) 

Not only was the tax illegal, but it was required to be paid 
in the Hebrew half shekel, which, on account of the Jews 
having lost their sovereignty and power to coin money had be- 
come very scarce. (Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Shekel.) This 
may explain the account of Jesus having exercised miraculous 
knowledge to get it when it was demanded of him and his dis- 
ciples, finding it in the mouth of a fish. 

The people were compelled to exchange their every-day 
Roman coin for this Hebrew half-shekel, and from the best 
that can be known of the circumstances it is probable that the 
money changers were able to exact at least ten for one in the 
exchange, and did so. Hence the accusation “thieves.” 


III. THE VIOLATION: OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE MOSAIC 
SysTEM LEADS TO PLUTOCRACY AND TO NATIONAL 


DECAY AND DEATH. 


The historical facts relating to the three distinguishing fea- 
tures of the Mosaic system in their order fully sustain the above 
proposition. 

1. The principle of political equality was maintained by the 
Jews with greater or less fidelity for almost four hundred years. 
This was the most prosperous period of the Jewish history. 
The history of this period contains no accounts of poverty or 
oppressions of the poor. As the general wealth increased, how- 
ever, toward the close of this period there was a less rigid ad- 
herence to the economic laws of the Mosaic system, and some of 
the judges “turned aside after lucre and took bribes and per- 
verted judgment.” (I. Sam. 8:3.) The next step was a de- 
mand for a change in the form of government. This de- 
mand did not come directly from the people. An official aris- 
tocracy seems to have been developed at the same time that 
the courts were being fitted for the market. 
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Following the account of the purchase of the judges the 
record reads: 

“Then all the elders of Israel gathered themselves together 
and came to Samuel and said: “Now make us a king.”—I. 
Sam. 8 :4-5. . 

Doubtless some of the same men who made this demand, 
urging corruption of the courts as the reason for it, were 
among those who had been buying decisions, for the object 
of the demand was not that they might reestablish a pure judi- 
ciary and an equitable government, as provided by the Mosaic 
law as stated by themselves, but that they might be “like all 
the nations,” whose governments were then rotting into obliv- 
ion, and as much unlike the Mosaic ideal as-possible. But the 
change would give these “Senators” a better chance for invest- 
ments. 

This proved to be true, for under the reign of the first king 
the economic features of the Mosaic system seem to have been 
also almost entirely abandoned, and the people were divided 
into two classes. Saul, with his headquarters at Gibeah, rep- 
resented the official and plutocratic class, while David, with his 
headquarters at the Cave of Adullam, became the leader of 
every one that was in distress, and every one that was dis- 
contented. (I. Sam. 22:1.) So numerous in time did this class 
become that in the civil war that followed they put David on 
the throne. This brought a measure of relief to the oppressed, 
for David in the main continued to be a man of the people. 

Of the forty-two kings who reigned over the Jewish people, 
according to the record, not to exceed three of them proved 
themselves fit for any official position, the monotonous reitera- 
tion at the close of the account of almost every reign being “and 
he did evil in the sight of the Lord, as his father had done 
before him.” 

In no case, however, is the change in the form of government 
assigned by the prophets as the direct cause of the overthrow 
of these Jewish kingdoms, while the violation of the principle 
of economic equality is thus assigned repeatedly, from which 
it appears as it does in every analysis of the relation of eco- 
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nomics to civil government, that political equality is of less rel- 
ative importance than economic equality, and that if it were 
possible to preserve the latter where the former does not exist, 
which is doubtful, national existence might be indefinitely main- 
tained in the absence of the former. 

2. The violation of the principle of equality in land tenure 
was one of the chief causes of the establishment of the Jewish 
plutocracy and is assigned by the prophets as one of the direct 
causes of the downfall of the Jewish kingdom: 

“Woe unto them that join house to house and lay field to field 
till there be no place; that they may dwell alone in the midst 
of the earth.”—Isaiah 5 38. 

The effect of this condition of land monopoly upon the courts, 
and, as a result upon the people, is given in the preceding verse: 

“He looked for judgment, and behold oppression; for right- 
eousness, but behold a cry.” 

“And they covet fields and take them by violence, and houses, 
and take them away; so they oppress a man and his house, 
even a man and his heritage. Therefore saith the Lord, Behold 


against this family do I devise an evil from which ye shall not 
remove your necks.”—Micah. 2:2. 


Here is its effect upon the church: 


“Prophesy ye not, say they to them that prophesy ; they shall 
not prophesy to them that they shall not take shame.— 
Micah. 2:6. 

The land monopolists did not want to hear any denunciations 
of landlordism. Still they were willing to support the church 
and the preachers as long as they were willing to support them: 

“They build up Zion with blood, and Jerusalem with iniquity. 
The heads thereof judge for reward, and the priests thereof 
teach for hire and the prophets thereof divine for money.”— 
Micah. 3 :10-I1. 

Their professions of spirituality were none the less ardent, 
however, and their claims of special privilege in Providence and 
their prophesies of perpetual prosperity none the less earnest, 
as appears from the latter part of the 11th verse above quoted: 


“Yet will they lean upon the Lord, and say, Is not the Lord 
among us? None evil can come upon us.” 
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The theme of these two chapters is land monopoly, and the 
closing verse of the third chapter, following the one above 
quoted, describing the complacency of the priests amid all of 
this oppression, assigns this plutocratic landlordism as the cause 
of the nation’s downfall : 


“Therefore, shall Zion for your sake be ploughed as a field 
and Jerusalem shall become heaps; and the mountain of the 
house as the high places of the forest.” 


The above quotations have reference to Judah, the southern 
kingdom. The evils of land monopoly cursed the northern 
kingdom in like manner, and the violation of the law of land 
tenure, especially in the matter of rent, is assigned by Amos as 
the cause of its downfall : 


“Forasmuch therefore as your treading is upon the poor, 
and ye take from him burdens of wheat; ye have built houses of 
hewn stone and ye shall not dwell in them; ye have planted 
pleasant vineyards, but ye shall not drink the wine of them. 

“Therefore wailing shall be in all streets and they shall say 
in all highways, alas! alas!’”—Amos, 5 :11-16. 


3. The laws regulating commercial transactions were vio- 


lated by the Jewish plutocracy, and those violations were as- 
signed by the prophets as causes of national death. 


“Thou hast taken usury and increase and hast greedily gained 
of thy neighbors by extortion. And I will scatter thee among 
the heathen.” —Ezek. 22 :12-15. 

Closely connected with this denunciation of usury, in the lat- 
ter part of the same chapter we find a more general charge of 
the violation of the principle of commercial equality. 


“Her princes in the midst of her are like wolves ravening the 
prey, to shed blood and to destroy souls, to get dishonest gain. 
Therefore I have poured out my indignation upon them.” 

As in the case of the violation of the land laws, as noted 
above, this was done not only with the sanction of venal courts. 
but with the most pious benedictions of a purchased priesthood, 
as we find in this immediate connection, verse 28: 


“And her prophets have daubed them with untempered mor- 
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tar, seeing vanity and divining lies unto them, saying, Thus 
saith the Lord God, when the Lord hath not spoken.” 

These quotations relate to Judah, but similar violations ot 
the law regulating commercial relations are also charged 
against Israel and assigned as the cause of her national ruin. 
The most specific charge against the northern kingdom, how- 
ever, is that of tampering with the currency and making a dear 
shekel and using the market for robbery: 

“Hear this, O ye that swallow up the needy, even to make 
the poor of the land to fail, saying when will the new moon be 
gone, that we may sell corn? And the Sabbath that we may set 
forth wheat, making the ephah small and the shekel great and 
falsifying the balance by deceit. That we may buy the poor 
with silver and the needy for a pair of shoes. 

“Shall not the land tremble for this, and it shall be cast out 
and drowned as by the flood of Egypt.”—Amos 8 :4-8. 


It will be noted above that these “captains of industry,” 
whose genius reduced the value of a man to the price of a pair 
of shoes, were a pious folk so far as the observance of the Sab- 
bath and feast days was concerned, but on the market “business 
was business.” But Israel found, as we may yet find, that Sab- 
bath observance is not religion nor Fourth of July festivity pa- 
triotism of a kind that saves. 

Closely connected with these sins that destroyed Israel were 
the debauching of the youth and the suppression of all the en- 
thusiasm of the young for political purity and the forbidding of 
religious agitation against public wrongs: 

“And I raised of your sons prophets and of your young men 
for Nazarites. But ye gave the Nazarites wine to drink; and 
commanded the prophets, saying, Prophesy not.’”—Amos 
2:1I-12. 

The college that will not allow the truth on social problems 
to be taught to its students and the ecclesiastical muzzle de- 
signed especially for ardent young ministers are not wholly 
modern institutions. 

It may also be noted that by close analysis of the matter it 
will be found that where other national sins not strictly vio- 
lations of economic law are referred to as causes of national 
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disaster they are secondary causes growing out of economic 
wrongs. Such, for instance, is intemperance which is so closely 
connected with the national sins that destroyed these two king- 
doms : 

“Hear this word, ye kine of Bashan that are in the mountain 
of Samaria, which oppress the poor, which crush the needy, 
which (the oppressed) say to their masters, Bring, let us 
drink.” —Amos 4:1. 

This passage sustains the contention of the economic re- 
former- who claims that it is useless to waste social energy in 
the attempt to suppress intemperance while economic oppres- 
sion creates conditions that make it impossible, and that the 
chief cause of the drink evil lies deeper than the drink, and that 
the saloon will go only when the economic causes that make 
it inevitable shall go. 

But the two Jewish kingdoms are not the only examples 
which the Bible furnishes of nations that fell a prey to plu- 
tocracy. 

Ezekiel says to Jerusalem : 

“Behold, this was the iniquity of thy sister Sodom, pride, 
fullness of bread, and abundance of idleness was in her and 
in her daughters (suburbs); neither did she strengthen the 
hand of the poor and the needy.” —Ezek. 16:49. 

The social abominations of Sodom, as appears from the 
above, were the effects of the extremes of wealth and poverty 
growing out of the violations of economic law. 

Jeremiah says of Babylon: 

“O thou that dwellest upon many waters, abundant in trea- 
sures, thine end is come and the measure (penalty) of thy 
covetousness.”—Jeremiah 51 :13. 

From data furnished by history it is estimated that when 
Babylon fell two per cent. of her population owned all the 
wealth. 

The charge against Tyre was: 

“By the multitude of their merchandise they have filled the 
midst of thee with violence, and thou has sinned. Thou hast 


defiled thy sanctuaries by the multitude of thine iniquities, by 
the iniquity of thy traffic.”—Ezek. 28: 16-18. 
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If the plain statement of social and economic laws as given 
by Moses and the prosperity that followed their observance 
are not sufficient to convince readers of the Bible of their bind- 
ing force, the woes that wait upon their violation which we 
see on every hand should. Attention has been called to both 
herein without censure or denunciation of those who profess 
to believe the Bible and teach its truth, and yet either ignore 
or apologize for the social wrongs which it condemns. 

What seemed to be the wiser course has been followed, 
namely, giving by quoted reference Moses and the prophets 
with but little comment or argument; for, as was said to Dives 
who wanted Lazarus ‘sent back to the earth to warn his five 
brothers that they might not live in violation of the Mosaic 
law of social justice as he had done, 


“If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” 


GEORGE McA. MILLER. 
Chicago, Ill. 

















SOME CONSEQUENCES OF THE SPANISH AND 
PHILIPPINE WARS. 


I, 


HE author of this paper has shown in previous publica- 
tions that the war with Spain was unnecessarily and vol- 
untarily made by the United States, and that it was a violation 
of the law of nations and of the Divine law. He has also 
shown that the Philippine war was not only a violation of 
Divine and international law, but of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It is proposed in the present article to show some 
of the consequences of these infractions of vital principles.* 
In “A Defense of the Declaration of Independence,” which 
appeared in last month’s ARENA, one of the most deplorable if 
not the gravest consequence of these unhappy wars was dis- 
cussed at length. In the present paper some other evil results 
will be briefly noted. 


II. 


In the article on the causes of the Philippine war, in the 
ARENA of June, 1902, allusion was made to “a joint note” of 
the great “Powers” of Europe, containing “a pressing appeal to 
the feelings of humanity and moderation of the President and 
of the American people” to settle their differences with Spain 
without war. This note, which is really a diplomatic but 
earnest protest against the proposed war, is an important his- 
torical fact, and is here given in full, as illustrating one point 
to be made in this paper, and for convenient reference. 

“Washington, April 6, 1808. 

The undersigned representatives of Germany, Austria-Hungary, 

France, Great Britain, Italy, and Russia, duly authorized in that behalf, 


address, in the name of their respective Governments, a pressing appeal 
to the feelings of humanity and moderation of the President and of the 


*“The Great Trial of the 19th Century,” and articles in Toe Arena 
of June, 1901, and June, 1902. 
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American people in their existing differences with Spain. They earn- 
estly hope that further negotiations will lead to an agreement which, 
while securing the maintenance of peace, will afford all necessary guar- 
antees for the reestablishment of order in Cuba. 

The Powers do not doubt that the humanitarian and purely disin- 
terested character of this representation will be fully recognized and 
appreciated by the American nation. 


JuLttan PAUNCEFOTE, Von HENGELMULLER, 

For Great Britain. For Austria-Hungary. 
HOLLEBEN, De WOLLANT, 

For Germany. For Russia. 
Jutes CAMBON, G. C. Vrnc1, 

For France. For Italy. 


In connection with this appeal, a brief recapitulation of some 
of the principal facts preceding the war is deemed proper. 

Mr. Woodford, our minister to Spain, was an efficient of- 
ficer, and was repeatedly commended by the McKinley admin- 
istration for his faithful services in that country. On the 3d 
day of April, 1898, he telegraphed the President in cipher as 
follows : 

“TI know that the Queen and her present ministry sincerely 
desire peace, and the Spanish people desire peace, and if you 
can still give me time and reasonable liberty of action, I will 
get for you the peace you desire so much and for which you 
have labored so hard.” 

Mr. Woodford had already obtained from Spain all that his 
instructions required except the granting of an armistice to 
the insurgents in Cuba. On the oth he telegraphed Assistant 
Secretary of State Day that “armistice has been granted.” On 
the roth, he telegraphed directly to the President, “I hope that 
nothing will now be done to humiliate Spain, as I am satisfied 
that the present government is going and is loyally ready to 
go as fast and as far as it can.” On the roth, Mr. Day received 
notice of the armistice or “suspension of hostilities by Spain 
in Cuba” from the Spanish minister resident in Washington. 
Thus all that had been required of Spain by the President had 
been obtained by Mr. Woodford, with the assistance of the 
Pope and of the representatives of the six great European 
powers. The minister said truly that he “had worked hard 
for peace.” 
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But the President did not comply with his reasonable and 
proper request that “nothing be done to humiliate Spain.” On 
the contrary, turning his back on his minister, and ignoring 
the fact that the Spanish government had “gone as far and as 
fast as it could,” he, on the 11th of April, sent an elaborate 
war message to Congress, instead of concluding the treaty of 
peace which was clearly in his power “upon his own terms.” 
He made in that message the remarkable demand that “the 
war in Cuba must stop,” when he knew that Spain had stopped 
it two days before, in the way demanded by him, by “arm- 
istice” or “suspension of hostilities,” and he asked of Congress 
authority “to use the military and naval forces of the United 
States” against Spain. That “soft and cat-like hand and vel- 
vety touch” which have been ascribed to Mr. McKinley, were 
not in use when he wrote that. It was not only calculated to 
“humiliate” Spain, but, under the circumstances, was insulting, 
and no nation in Europe, capable of defending itself, would 
have tamely submitted to it. It meant war. Congress com- 
plied with the President’s request, and war followed, as desired 
and intended. 

The last instructions to Mr. Woodford to obtain the revoca- 
tion of the reconcentrado order and an armistice, were given 
on the 27th and 28th of March, so that it was after that time 
that the President became, after apparently considerable vacilla- 
tion, finally and permanently a war man. The fact that the 
message was written before the armistice was granted, and was 
dated and sent to Congress two days after it was granted, makes 
the course pursued by him appear more strange, complicated 
and objectionable. 

The best explanation of the conduct of the administration in 
this matter was given by Mr. McComas in the Senate on the 
first day of July, 1902. Mr. McComas was a prominent re- 
publican war senator. On the last day of the session he closed 
a long debate on the Philippine business, in which many sena- 
tors had participated. He called that imbroglio “the most 
troublous legacy of that Spanish war which the Democracy 
forced upon us and then flinched from in a craven spirit.” 
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There was no dissent from this statement. It was acquiesced 
in by all parties in the Senate, and the charge that the Dem- 
ocracy forced the Spanish war upon the Republicans was thus 
admitted to be true. 

The limits of this article will not permit a full exposition 
of the manner in which the Democracy forced the Republicans 
into the war. It may be said briefly, that the question whether 
we should make that war was a question of domestic politics. 
It was a game between the two great parties for popularity and 
power, in which owing principally to the fact that the people 
did not know the real state of the case between the two na- 
tions, the Republicans won the stakes. 

The foregoing statement is considered appropriate as an 
introduction to a discussion of the subject of this article. 


ITI. 


A great American writer says that there are times in the 
history of nations when hypocrisy becomes organized, and 
when the intelligent and ruling classes give for long periods 
either a quiet and implied, or an express and positive assent 
to the hereditary religious or political errors of the unenlight- 
ened masses. Such was the condition of things in the Roman 
Empire before the reign of Constantine. 

Another period of great religious hypocrisy was the fourth 
century, when Christianity became utterly corrupt, and the 
ruling classes became morally and religiously worse than pa- 
gans as some historians plainly state. The priests, monks, and 
other orders who made the most noise about religion, practi- 
cally had no Christianity about them. The horrible death 
which they inflicted upon Hypatia was a fit illustration of their 
hypocrisy and brutality. 

Another period of organized religious hypocrisy occurred 
when Henry VIII, Francis I, Charles V and Leo X were the 
controlling spirits of the Christian world. All of these men 
professed to be devoted Christians—none of them were even 
men of good moral character—all of them were ambitious to 
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extend their territories and increase their power, and were un- 
scrupulous in their methods of doing it. Henry was a brutal 
tyrant, Francis, in spite of some noble qualities, was a reckless 
profligate, who ruined his constitution by his vices. Charles 
was a miserable bigot, who, on his death bed enjoined upon 
Philip, his son, the extirpation of religious freedom in the 
Netherlands, and was the original and responsible author of the 
atrocities of the Duke of Alva. His gluttony was excessive, 
and he left numerous natural children as evidences of his mari- 
tal infidelity. Leo, according to Mr. Roscoe, his biographer, 
was one of the most treacherous princes in Europe, and was 
probably poisoned by one of the Italian princes whom he had 
wronged out of his estate. No amount of devotion to science, 
art, and literature could atone for the vices and crimes of these 
men, or change the fact that they were hypocrites. With ali 
their pretensions to piety, it may be doubted whether any of 
these princes (except perhaps Leo) was morally very much 
superior to their great Moslem contemporary, Solyman “the 
Magnificent,” emperor of Turkey. 

The great power and influence of these princes caused their 
vices and crimes to be adopted by the controlling mass of their 
people, and made organized hypocrisy permeate and govern 
Western Europe for more than a century. In their foolish and 
wicked wars (many of which were undertaken and carried on 
in the name of Christianity) they murdered hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, womeri, and children. 

Charles, personally and by his dying directions to Philip, 
his son and successor, caused the slaughter of at least sixty 
thousand in the Netherlands, his native country. He professed 
to be the devoted servant of the one living and true God, and 
of his son, the Prince of Peace. In reality he had at least four 
other Gods before them. He was a faithful worshipper of 
Mars and Moloch. His devotion to Venus is proved by the 
number of his “natural” children, of whom Duke John of 
Austria was the chief. And his excessive gluttony, which 
probably shortened his life, proves his devotion to that vulgar 
God described by the Apostle Paul. 
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Grotius describes the conditions which existed during the 
reigns of these four princes, and up to his own time in the 
following words: 

“One observed throughout the Christian world a licentious- 
ness in regard to war, which even barbarous nations ought to 
be ashamed of; a running to arms upon every frivolous or 
rather upon no occasion, which, being once taken up, there 
remained no longer any reverence for right, either divine or 
human, just as if from that time men were authorized and 
firmly resolved to commit all manner of crimes without re- 
straint.” 

This is a terrible indictment, but the history of Europe from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century to the peace of West- 
phalia, in 1648, prove it to be true. And its force is increased 
by the fact that it was uttered by a truly great man; who, in 
mental and moral excellence, has had few equals in the history 
of our race. 

The United States has afforded the world within the last six 
years another instance of remarkable national hypocrisy. It 
has been clearly proved that the war this country made upon 
Spain was entirely voluntary; that there was no necessity for 
it; that the administration which made it knew at the time 
that all questions between the two countries could be-settled by 
treaty or arbitration. 

The political hypocrisy which grew out of this war began 
with the suppression of the correspondence between Spain and 
the United States, which showed there was no necessity for 
war—a suppression whith continued for three years and until 
public opinion demanded its publication, and it has continued 
with various false pretenses, till the present time. 

Occasionally a bold and outspoken war paper would tell the 
plain truth and chide its contemporaries for their duplicity, and 
an unguarded one would leak it out, and sometimes a member 
of Congress would do the same thing. 

One of the ablest of the Eastern war papers says: “Foolishly 
or wisely we want these newly acquired territories, not for any 
missionary or altruistic purposes, but for the trade, the com- 
merce, the power, and the money there is in them. Why beat 
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about the bush and promise all sorts of things? Why not be 
honest ?” 

Another leading war paper in the interior informs us that 
what the American people “have been asking themselves is 
whether or not the Philippine islands are a good bargain” and 
that “this is the issue upon which our permanent relations with 
the Philippine people will eventually be established.” 

Another very candid and outspoken one in San Francisco 
informs us that: 


“Touched by the wand of American enterprise, fertilized 
with American capital, these islands would speedily become 
richer than Golconda was of old, But, unfortunately, they are 
infested with Filipinos. There are many millions of them 
there, and it is to be feared that their extinction will be slow. 
Still every man who believes in developing the islands must 
admit that it cannot be done successfully while the Filipinos 
are there. They are indolent. They raise only enough food 
to live on; they don’t care to make money, and they occupy 
land which might be utilized to much better advantage by 
Americans. Therefore, the more of them killed the better. It 
seems harsh. But they must yield before the superior race and 
the American syndicate. How short sighted, then, to check the 
army in its warfare upon these savages; particularly when the 
army is carrying out its orders and the duly expressed will of 
the American people, as shown through their elections and their 
representatives !” 


There is abundant evidence that, while the Philippine busi- 
ness has been carried on under the cloak of humanity, liberty, 
and religion, the real object of the controlling actors in that 
speculation have been selfish and commercial. 

A fair example of the religious hypocrisy which has at- 
tended this business was afforded by a sermon heard by the 
writer about two years since in favor of the Philippine war. 
It was from the text: “Think not I am come to send peace on 
earth: I come not to send peace, but a sword.” 

The preacher was too intelligent a man not to know that 
Christ was not talking of war, but of difficulties in families, as 
the context clearly shows. But he founded a long speech in 
favor of war upon it, and led his hearers, who did not know 
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any better, te believe it was a sound and wonderful sermon. 
And really it was wonderful, coming from a professed fol- 
lower of the Prince of Peace. 

The Sermon on the Mount is the fundamental law, the con- 
stitution of the Christian world. All professedly Christian 
men, both rulers and people, are bound by it. There is no 
escape from its obligation. One of its leading principles is, 
“Blessed are the peace-makers for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 

There is nothing in it for the war makers, but an appropriate 
corollary from it would be “unblest are the war-makers for 
they are not His children.” 

We are not speaking here of soldiers, who are only instru- 
ments used by war-makers in carrying on their work. 

The teaching and preaching of professed Christians against 
this great law, and in favor of War, is demoralizing to the 
whole people, and especially so to the rising generation. And 
one of its worst elements is its enormous hypocrisy. 

In concluding this topic a recent occurrence of some impor- 
tance may be briefly noticed. On the 3d day of April, at Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin, President Roosevelt took occasion to speak 
very strongly in favor of international courtesy, and said that 
“strength should go hand in hand with courtesy, with scrupu- 
lous regard in word and deed, not only for the rights, but for 
the feelings of other nations.” He also said that, “if we are to 
be true to our past, we must steadfastly keep these two posi- 
tions: To submit to no injury by the strong nor inflict any 
injury on the weak. We want the good will of mankind. We 
want so to carry ourselves that, if, as is most unlikely, any 
quarrel should come, it would be not a quarrel of our own 
seeking, but one that is forced upon us.” These and other 
similar statements were made in the face of the fact that, less 
than five years before, we forced a war upon Spain which the 
Spanish government had done all it could to avoid; after it 
had done all that was required by the instructions of President 
McKinley to his Minister, Mr. Woodford, including the grant- 
ing of an armistice to the Cubans, as stated in the beginning 
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of this article, and in the face of the fact that the speaker was 
a member of the administration that made the war and has 
ever since been its defender and justifier. The want of sin- 
cerity and courtesy, the desire for war, and the disregard for 
justice exhibited in our treatment of Spain, make the foregoing 
quotations from the Waukesha speech seem like mockery. 


IV. 


Some of the financial consequences of these wars may be 
briefly stated. A reasonable estimate of fhe increased expendi- 
ture of the United States by them (including the accomplished 
and proposed cost of the enlargement of the army and navy) 
till the close of the present administration is not much less than 
a billion dollars. The stupendous folly of such a waste of 
money is shown by a single illustration. 

It has been estimated that the arid lands of the United 
States, if reclaimed by irrigation, would support 70,000,000 peo- 
ple. Prof. Shaler, of Harvard University, in lecturing on this 
subject, said: 

“T say to you from actual knowledge that the land suscepti- 
ble of irrigation is capable of supplying to the world as much 
of the necessaries of life as does the great Mississippi valley. 
The semi-arid region is about one-third of the entire area of 
the United States, and of this area about one-third can be re- 
claimed; this provided the government undertakes the matter 
and carries it on a scale commensurate to the results to be 
achieved. So great is the productiveness of the soil under per- 
fect conditions for agriculture, viz.: long days of continuous 
sunshine during the growing season, fertile soil and water sup- 
plied just when it is needed, that this one-third will equal in 
aggregate productiveness both in quantity and quality the 
average productiveness of the whole as compared with the Mis- 
sissippi valley.” 

This magnificent domain could have been reclaimed with 
much less than the cost of these foolish wars, and when re- 
claimed would have been worth far more to the government and 
people of the United States than all the islands we claim to 
have acquired from Spain ever can be. S. C. Parks. 


Kansas City, Mo. 








ISLAM AND DEMOCRACY. 


EMOCRACY is the only form of government which will 
be able to establish peace on earth and good will among 
all the nations of the globe. That form of the polity which tends 
to secure the greatest happiness of the largest number possible, 
now known to mankind, is the government of the people for 
the people and BY the people. Democracy, therefore, will help 
the human race to ascend to the ideal state, shadowed forth 
sometimes as a state of nature and sometimes as a condition 
of millennial blessedness. No better illustration of a success- 
ful democracy can be found than the United States of America, 
where there is greater prosperity and less misery than any- 
where else. 

This popular democratic movement of modern times we owe, 
to a large extent, to the influence of the ancient Greek political 
philosophers, the Roman jurists, and the medizval Arabian 
civilizers. 

If Greece and Rome set by turns noble examples of republics 
in their palmy days, Arabia did not fail in her turn to contri- 
bute to the historic examples of notable republics. If our eyes 
are dazzled by the glorious periods of Grecian and Roman re- 
publics in the dark days of the past, we are none the less filled 
with admiration to see the wonderful genius of the prophet 
Mohammed, who founded the Arabian polity on a democratic 
basis, especially when we take into consideration the degraded 
condition of human mind thirteen centuries ago. He carried 
light into chaotic darkness, and for the first time in the history 
of Arabia preached the gospel of humanity with success. He 
leveled all distinctions, and taught the doctrine of universal 
brotherhood. “Verily, the faithful are ALL brethren,”* says 
the Quran. For centuries Arabia had been a hot-bed of inter- 
necine wars. Mohammed succeeded in reconciling the hostile 


*Quran, ch. 49,—10. 
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tribes, and out of them he made the solid nation. It was on 
the sacred plain of Arafat, in the sacred month of Zulhijjah, 
on the sacred day of the gth of that month, that he abolished 
all the blood feuds standing for centuries in the presence of a 
hundred thousand people, and proclaimed fraternity, equality, 
and liberty for all men for all times. He said: “Verily, the 
blood, the property, and the honor of each of you are henceforth 
forever to all of you as sacred as this land, this month, and this 
day. And soon shall you have to meet your God, who will ask 
you as to your deeds, i.e., your treatment of each other. So do 
not go back to error by flying at each other’s throats. Beware! 
let those who are present here deliver this message to those who 
are absent; for, perchance, some of those who would receive 
the message, might be better preservers of it than those who 
have heard it (from me).” Then he turned his face towards 
heaven, and said, “O Lord, I have delivered it,” repeating it 
thrice.* 


The Arabs were lawless, he gave them laws and made them 
a law-abiding people. He then, as a practical man, set a good 


example by his pure and simple life, to guide them through all 
generations. We shall, therefore, observe, first how he estab- 
lished the Islamic republic; secondly, what laws he laid down 
concerning it, and, lastly, what bearing his own life had upon it. 

Mohammed was born A.D. 571, of respected parents, in a 
distinguished and ancient family of the tribe of the Quraysh 
in the lineage of Ishmael, the son of Abraham. He was a 
self-made man, and raised himself from the rank and file of 
the people. His rise was slow and gradual. It was only when 
he attained the age of wisdom—forty years—that he began 
to preach reform in the religious, moral, social, and political in- 
stitutions of the country, that were so badly in need of it. He 
won the good will of the people, with no small resistance, at 
first, on their part, simply by preaching perseveringly and ad- 
dressing public gatherings constantly at the annual fairs of 
Zulukaz and Zulmajinnah, and at Arafat during the season of 
pilgrimage. Now, we find him, after thirteen years’ preaching, 


*Albokhari, 
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taking the allegiance of the twelve illustrious chiefs of Medina 
who had invited him to immigrate to their own town and make 
it his adopted home. His ascendency grew rapidly, and the 
circle of the faithful was enlarged. Medina became the capital 
of the Islamic republic, and the representatives of tribes 
swarmed there from all around to receive instructions from the 
fountain-head of Islam. Mohammed may well be called the 
first elected president of the Islamic commonwealth. It was 
not, however, until four years after Hejira that formidable 
resistance against and armed attacks on the newly formed 
democracy began to vanish away, and obstacles diminished. 
Henceforth, the supremacy of that growing power became felt 
in the Arabian peninsula. In the tenth year of Hejira, the 
whole of Arabia was under its sway, and no less a person than 
the emperor Heraclius of the Byzantine empire of the time, 
expressed his desire in these words: “Verily, could I know 
how to reach Mohammed, I would make a grand occasion of 
the interview and could I be in his presence I would wash 
his feet.”* 

Now there was established a commonwealth in which existed 
perfect equality between man and man. There was no dis- 
tinction of caste, color, race, or position. Bilal, a negro ex- 
slave, had no less respect than Omar, afterwards the second 
Caliph, as the latter once said about the former, “Abu-Bakr, 
our master has emancipated our master, Bilal.”* Every one 
was received, no matter who he was, with great pleasure, and 
“whosoever entered the Islamic republic was secure.”* No 
partiality and favor could make their way into that realm. 
Even the very daughter and aunt of Mohammed were taught 
the lesson of impartiality and self-reliance. 

The offices of the state were never conferred on those who 
coveted them, but on those alone who were worthy and took 
them as duty. Zaid, who was formerly a slave and had re- 
ceived his freedom at the prophet’s hand, led the army of the 


*Albokhari. 
*A Ibokhari. 
*Quran, ch. 3,—91. 
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faithful in the battle of Mootah. Zaid’s son Us-amah was ap- 
pointed by Mohammed, when the prophet lay on his death- 
bed, to lead the army of the Muslims, among whom Abu-Bakr 
and Omar, afterwards the first and the second Caliphs, respec- 
tively, were no more than common soldiers. In short, the 
Islamic democracy, in the time of the prophet, Mohammed, 
consisted of men, whose equal in humility, self-sacrifice, mutual 
love, love for truth, and adherency to principles, have seldom 
been found in the known history of mankind. The Quran de- 
picts their faithful picture thus: “The servants of the Merci- 
ful are those who walk upon the earth with humility ; and when 
the ignoramuses crack jokes at them, they (politely) say (unto 
them) peace be (unto you) ; those who pass the night in the 
worship of their Lord, either in prostration or standing, 
those who, when they spend, are neither spendthrift nor parsi- 
monious, but (adopt) a via media between the two; those who 
associate no other god with the true God, neither do they kill 
any soul, which God made sacred, excepting lawfully, nor do 
they commit adultery; . . . those who never bear false tes- 
timony (or who are never present where falsehood prevails), 
and whensoever they pass by something indecorous they pass 
by (it) with unruffied spirit of nobility and magnanimity; 
and those who pray (thus) Our Lord grant us in our 
wives and children light of our eyes, and make us leaders of 
the pious.””* 

The fundamental law, which leads to the democratic form 
of government, is the verse of the Quran which runs thus: 
“Obey God and obey the apostle and those who hold the reins 
of the government FROM AMONG YOURSELVES.” The 
phrase “from among yourselves,” according to the orthodox 
interpretation, signifies those that are chosen by the popular 
approval. The traditions of the prophet explain it thus: 
“Obey the Ameer (i.¢., the ruler) even if he be a negro slave, 
whose head is as small as a raisin, for he who goes against the 
will of the majority and dies, dies the death of ignorance.”* 


*Quran, ch. 25,—64—75. 
*Tirmizi. 
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It early came to pass that the sense of the majority became 
one of the fundamental principles of Islam. Then the practise 
of electing the Caliphs (the successors) after his death, con- 
firmed and established without ambiguity the democratic con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth. 

The Shura (council) of the faithful may correspond to our 
modern legislative assemblies, and the Caliph, as an executive 
power, to the president of a republic. Hence, nothing was done 
in the halcyon days of the Islamic republic without having been 
discussed by the assemblage of the faithful. “Consult with 
them (the Muslims), O Mohammed, on (public) affairs, and 
when thou hast made up thy mind, then trust in God; and 
also, “their (the Muslims’) affairs are to be managed by mu- 
tual consultation,”*? are the injunctions of the Quran. This 
legislative assembly, so to speak, developed and took a practical 
shape in the reign of the second Caliph. The members of the 
Council were invariably chosen on the principle of merit. 

In order to appreciate the simplicity of life in those days, 
we must look to the life of Mohammed, which was a model to 
his followers. His was a life simple in the extreme. He al- 
ways lived up to the injunction of the Quran: “Say, O Mo- 
hammed, I am no more than a man like you, excepting the fact 
that I am the recipient of revelation.’”* He used to mix with 
the people with perfect equality. A foreign envoy was often 
obliged to ask: “Which of you is Mohammed ?” only to receive 
the answer, “That fair, handsome man there.”* Whenever he 
met the people he was the first to address them, saying : “Peace 
be unto you, your Lord has enjoined mercy on Himself,”® quite 
contrary to the usage of the Eastern potentates. The very 
name of King was hateful to him. He used to nurse the sick 
and wounded, assist the widows, patronize the orphans, and 
help the needy, while he was the leader of thousands and thou- 
sands of people who were ready to do anything for him. What- 

*Quran, ch. 3,—153. 

*Quran, ch. 42,—30. 

*Quran, ch. 18,—11I0. 


*Albokhari. 
*Quran, ch. 6,—54. 
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ever revenue was brought to him he used to distribute among 
the people, sparing nothing for himself. He and his family 
often passed days and weeks subsisting only on dates and water. 
Hence, when he died, he left “neither gold nor silver coins (nor 
property), excepting his white mule, on which he used to ride, 
his arms and a piece of land, which he had assigned as charity 
to help the travelers.” The Islamic republic grew under his fos- 
tering care. In his life time it developed well, and he left it 
in its full bloom. 

After Mohammed’s death (A. D. 632), Abu-Bakr was 
elected as Caliph (successor), who reigned for two years only. 
Then (A. D. 634) Omar was chosen after him, whose reign 
lasted ten years, full of conquests of an unparalleled nature. 
Then Othman was elected (A. D. 644), who remained Caliph 
for twelve years. Then Ali, the son-in-law of the prophet, suc- 
ceeded him (A. D. 656) and reigned for four years only. These 
first four successors of the prophet are called the Orthodox 
Caliphs, who adhered to the principles of democracy, followed 
in the footsteps of the prophet in leading pure and simple lives, 
and in preserving the liberty of speech and freedom of opinion 
for the public. They used to wear coarse dress and eat scanty 
food and go about in the streets on foot like ordinary men, in 
spite of the fact that some of them were the absolute masters 
of a mighty empire comprising Arabia, Egypt, Syria, Persia, 
Afghanistan and a portion of India. Their government was a 
sort of socialistic polity and the society almost communistic. 
The baitulmal or public treasury was a main source from which 
the paupers, the poor, the sick, the infirm, the aged, the wid- 
ows, the orphans, and, in fact, all that could not work for 
themselves, used to receive assistance. 

In the early days of Islam the principle of brotherhood be- 
tween the Mohajireen (the immigrants) and the Ansar (the 
supporters) was established, by virtue of which they used ever 
to inherit from each other like brothers of the same blood. But 
later on, in the days of prosperity, the principle of inheritance 
was repealed. 


*Albokhari. 
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A few anecdotes of the lives of the immediate successors of 
the prophet will, I believe, be not only interesting and instruc- 
tive, but will enable us also to divine the state of Muslim so- 
ciety in the world in those days. When Abu-Bakr was elected 
as the first Caliph, he arose early the following morning and 
started to the market with a few pieces of cloth in his hand to 
sell. Omar saw him and said, “Where are you off?” He re- 
plied, “To the market.” Omar exclaimed: “What, now, when 
you are appointed to look after the affairs of the Muslims?” 
He said : “From where have I to feed my family?” Omar said: 
“Come along with me to Abu-Obaydah (the superintendent of 
the public fund); he will fix some amount for you.” Abu 
Obaydah said: “I appoint for you what would suffice an ordi- 
nary man from the irnmigrants, neither the richest nor the poor- 
est, and two suits, one for winter and one for summer, and 
whenever they wear out, return them and take new ones in 
their stead. So Abu-Obaydah and Omar appointed for him the 
price of a half-goat daily, and that which could cover his head 
and body.”* Once Omar in his reign distributed pieces of cloth 
of equal size among the people, and on the following Friday 
ascended the pulpit wearing a new garment made out of the 
same cloth. A man got up and said: “We shall neither obey 
nor listen to you, as you have been unjust; for you took a 
larger piece than you gave to others, or else it would not suf- 
fice to make a garment for a big man like you.” Omar said: 
“Your contention is right, but my son, who is here, will ex- 
plain the matter to you.” His son got up and said that he 
gave his share to his father, in order to enable him to have a 
new garment, which he wanted very badly. This answer satis- 
fied all.? 

It passes the wit of man to conceive how the wild Bedouins, 
erstwhile living in a nomadic state, were in a short time trans- 
formed into a compact nation, filled with conscious rectitude, 
spreading light, dispensing justice, administering a mighty em- 
pire, and establishing law and order in the spirit of fraternity, 
equality and liberty. 


*History of Khulafa, by Soyooti, p. 54. 
*Addenawari. 
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This world is an arena where good and evil are constantly 
struggling against each other, and where evil often prevails. 
This glorious democracy, which was moving onward with in- 
vincible tread, was destroyed by the cunning ambition of a few 
men. There appeared a cloud in the horizon no bigger than a 
man’s hand, which in course of time blackened the heavens. The 
origin of this mischief may be summarized thus: Othman, the 
third Caliph, who was an octogenarian, being influenced to some 
extent by his relatives, appointed some of them to high posts 
in the State. His governor in Egypt did not prove to be per- 
sona grata with the people there, and complaints were made 
against him at the Capital. Accordingly, a new governor of 
Egypt was appointed, with the approval of all. While the new 
governor and his party were making their progress toward 
Egypt, they observed a camel rider going post-haste, “as if pur- 
suing some one or being pursued.” He was stopped, and after 
a thorough investigation a compromising document, bearing 
the seal of the Caliph, was discovered in his possession. It 
contained an order to the acting governor of Egypt to continue 
in his post, kill the new governor and imprison his party, and 
wait for further orders. The governor-elect and his followers 
returned to Medina, and the incident created consternation in 
the metropolis. Othman pleaded ignorance of the matter, and 
he was really innocent, too. The handwriting of the document 
was identified with that of Merwan, the private secretary of 
the Caliph. Thereupon the people demanded that Merwan 
should be handed over to them. Othman, fearing lest Mer- 
wan should be killed, hesitated to hand him over to them. This 
created indignation against Othman, consequently he was de- 
posed and his house was besieged by the populace. Ali and 
other leading men, who stuck to their houses, sent their sons 
to protect Othman from being molested. Meanwhile, some of 
the excited mob climbed over the wall, and, entering into his 
house, killed Othman. Merwan, the mischief maker, fled to 
Damascus, where Moaviya, his kinsman, was the governor. 
Now, Ali was persuaded with difficulty to be elected as Ca- 
liph. Then some designing people circulated a report that Ali 
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was harboring the murderers of Othman, which led to a ris- 
ing against Ali’s authority. Ali, however, succeeded in put- 
ting it down after some fighting. Ali was acknowledged as 
Caliph everywhere except in the Province of Syria, where 
Moaviya—a capable administrator, a masterful diplomat and 
an ambitious man—was governor. He industriously circulated 
false stories against Ali.and raised the banner of rebellion with 
the pretext that Ali had a hand in the murdering of Othman. 
All efforts on the part of Ali to reconcile him failed. At last 
civil war broke out, at the plain of Siffeen. At the point of 
being defeated, Moaviya applied for arbitration, by raising the 
copies of the Quran upon the points of banners. The arbitra- 
tion was agreed upon. Ali with his followers returned to Koo- 
fah, while Moaviya with his army went back to Damascus, and 
the arbiters met at Doomatuljundal, a place equidistant from 
the two headquarters. Amr-ibn-Alas, an evil genius, who rep- 
resented Moaviya, again played treachery, which resulted in 
confusion and dissension. In short, Moaviya did not make al- 
legiance to Ali, as long as the latter reigned. 

After Ali’s murder, his son, Hason, was elected as Caliph. 
Moaviya again brought his legions to Koofah. But Hason, 
being a man of peace at any price, was persuaded by Amr-ibn- 
Alas, and resigned his position, preferring union and peace to 
division and bloodshed. So, in the year 41 of the Hejira (A. 
D. 661) Moaviya became the supreme lord of the Muslim 
world, and the founder of the Omyyad dynasty. The first crime 
of Moaviya against that wonderful democracy was that he un- 
dermined the very foundation of the republic—truth, honesty, 
and conscience, for it was established under the influence of 
religion—by making use of foul means to attain his ambitious 
ends. Secondly, he set a bad example for ambitious men who 
followed him, that it was possible for a Muslim to rebel against 
the authority of the lawful Caliph with success. Thirdly, he 
destroyed the brotherhood and union which was established by 
the prophet, by having recourse to civil war. Fourthly, he, by 
making Damascus the seat of government, and enlisting new 
converts to Islam, who were accustomed till recently to live 
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under the despotism of the Byzantine and Persian emperors, 
into his legions, established a military despotism. Fifthly, he 
inaugurated hereditary succession. 

The remark of Abdur Rahman, son of Abu-Bakr, upon the 
speech of Merwan, who was appointed governor of Medina by 
Moaviya, will throw some light on the fact as to how much the 
sentiments of the democratic party of the time were outraged 
by this arrangement. Merwan said that the Commander of the 
Faithful (Moaviya) saw it advisable that he should appoint 
his son as heir-apparent, following the glorious example of 
Abu-Bakr and Omar. To this allusion Abdur Rahman re- 
torted: “No, but after the fashion of the King of Persia and 
Caesar of Rome.” 

There is a striking analogy between the circumstances and 
causes that led to the downfall of the Roman republic and those 
that destroyed the Islamic Commonwealth. The growing 
power of Julius Caesar filled Brutus and other patriots with 
alarm as to the safety of the Roman Republic, and they de- 
cided to save it by assassinating Caesar. Similarly, the par- 
tiality of Othman to his kinsmen alarmed the Muslim patriots 
in regard to the security of the Islamic Commonwealth; so, 
they also imitated Brutus in killing Othman. But both the 
Roman and Arabian patriots did not know that they, by so 
doing, were laying an axe at the very root of democracy. When 
Antony, with his legions, joined interests with Octavius and 
succeeded in arousing in the old veterans of Julius Caesar the 
desire to take vengeance on his murderers, the fate of the 
Roman Republic and of Cicero, who moved heaven and earth 
to save it, was sealed. In the same manner as when the wily 
Amr-ibn-Alas and Moaviya sat down in a conclave to draw up 
a document by virtue of which Amr should receive the province 
of Egypt as a pocket borough, “to meet the expenses of his 
kitchen,” if Ali could be ousted of the Caliphate and Moaviya 
be installed in his place, the death-warrant against the life of 
the Islamic democracy and of the Muslim patriots like Ali and 
his son Husain, who tried their utmost to save it, was signed. 

Just as the Augustinian Age saw the acme of Roman impe- 
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rialism, its might and majesty, as it became proverbial in his- 
tory, so did the reign of Moaviya behold the zenith of the 
Islamic imperialism, its power and glory. Just as the shadow 
of the Roman Empire was annihilated by the barbarians of the 
north, so the tottering empire of the Arabs was destroyed by 
the hordes of Mongols under Hulagu, after six hundred years. 

The dynasty of the Omyyad Caliphs, fourteen in number, 
lasted from A. D. 661 (40 A. H.) to A. D. 750 (132 A. H.). 
It was supplanted by the dynasty of the Abbasid Caliphs, num- 
bering thirty-seven, whose capital was Bagdad. The Abbasid 
Caliphate at Bagdad was exterminated by the Mongol Hu- 
lagu in A. D. 1258 (656 A. H.). A line of their descendants, 
the Abbasid Caliphs of Egypt, held a shadowy spiritual dignity 
at Cairo until the last of the house was carried to Constanti- 
nople by the Ottoman Sultan Salim I, after the conquest of 
Egypt in 1517, and surrendered the title of Caliph to the con- 
queror. 

Since Moaviya, who had the advantage of the prophet’s 
company for two years, but profited from it just as much as 
Judas Iscariot from the company of Jesus Christ, deviated from 
the path of democracy, the governments of Muslim countries 
have been up to this day under the ban of despotism. This 
despotism gave rise to fratricidal wars, change of dynasties 
and weakness of the bond of cohesion among the followers of 
one faith. No doubt, some of the Muslim rulers in Spain, 
Egypt, Syria, India and other countries rendered great serv- 
ices from time to time to humanity by spreading civilization 
and patronizing the sciences and arts; but had the Islamic dem- 
ocracy as started thirteen hundred years ago prevailed it is 
probable that the progress of the world would not have been de- 
layed so long. We, nevertheless, can study the facts about 
those people who played an important part in the history of 
the world, and whose personality will remain imperishable up 
to the end of the chapter, with great advantage to ourselves, 
for our civilization is based on the experiences of past ages. 
From this story we may learn a lesson that the real democracy 
can only be established when both the head and the heart of the 
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population are cultivated, and kindness and love are extended 
to humanity as a whole. “In nothing do men reach so near the 
gods,” says Cicero, “as when they can give life and happiness 
to mankind.” 

Perhaps there is no danger of a malevolent despotism en- 
dangering democracy in the United States of America, but it 
behooves us to be cautious even against the encroachments of 
a benevolent feudalism on the liberty and rights of Demos. 
It is patent to all who have been watching the game of inter- 
national politics, that a determined reaction against democracy 
and in favor of despotism has been set on foot of late years in 
many countries of the old world, the echoes of which even 
reach the shores of this land of the free. We cannot be too 
careful of the designs of the empire builders, like the late Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, who want to form a Jesuistic fraternity of the 
millionaires for the purpose of subjugating the whole world 
through the medium of a powerful literature, for the domina- 
tion of a particular race. Such a plan may succeed for a short 
time, but is fraught with far-reaching consequences both to 
the conquerors and the conquered, as, in the lives of nations, 
centuries count but for days. 

The creation of the Cuban Republic by the people of the 
United States reflects great credit on the integrity, honesty, 
and humanity of the great Republic. It is hoped that this 
country will be saved from playing in the Philippines the role 
of Great Britain in Egypt, and it may yet be possible that the 
Muslims in the Sulu isles may learn from the United States 
the democracy taught by the founder of their religion. 

I believe that the heart of this country is sound, and that 
this people, by their conduct, will one day demonstrate to the 
world at large that life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
are the birthrights of every child of man. 


MUHAMMAD BARAKATULLAH. 
New York City. 
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UBLIC opinion in New Zealand is rapidly ripening in favor 
of placing the Initiative and the Referendum in the 
hands of the people in both general and local government. The 
Referendum is in operation in New Zealand in a restricted 
form in general government. We take a Referendum of the 
electors every three years on the subject of the sale of alcoholic 
liquor; for this purpose every male of twenty-one years and 
every woman of twenty-one years, whose name is on the roll 
of those entitled to vote, may vote. The licensing district is 
each electoral district, a poll being taken in each on the same 
day as that fixed for the election of members to represent the 
people in Parliament, the ballot paper for the poll on the liquor 
question being of a different color to the ballot paper used for 
the election of members. Mr. Eltweed Pomeroy has summa- 
rized this in the March, 1903, Direct Legislation Record, and I 
quote from him, slightly condensing : 

If we except the cities of Christchurch, Dunedin, Wellington and 
Auckland, which have each about 15,000 voters, the other districts are 
nearly uniform, with a population of 3,000 and 4,000. In balloting the 
voter has three choices: I—For continuance of licensing. II.—For re- 
duction of the number of licenses. II{].—For prohibition of sale. A 
man can vote for the first and second or the second and third, but, of 
course, not for the first and third. The following table tells the story 
of the three votings. To get the municipal districts I have added to the 


four cities already named, Nelson, with nearly 4,000 population, and 
the suburbs of Wellington. There are sixty-two districts altogether. 


NEW ZEALAND’S LIQUOR REFERENDU MS. 














: 2 Rural Per Urban Per Per 
What For. Votes. Cent. Votes. Cent. Total. Cent. 
Continuance, 1896 ...107,984 42.0 33,347 43.2 141,331 42.0 
Reduction ........... 71,581 27.7 24,291 30.2 95,872 28.4 
PRORIOHION «....000¢ 77,867 30.3 22,104 26.6 99,971 29.6 
Total ballots ........ 257.432 100. 79,742 100. 337,174 ‘100. 
= SE 6c cucecek 197,631 63,830 261,461 











Double ballots ...... 59,801 15,912 75,713 
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NEW ZEALAND’S LIQUOR REFERENDUMS. 





Rural Per Urban Per 
What For. Votes. Cent. Votes. Cent. Total. 


Continuance, 1899. .. . 109,182 39.0 34,780 37-3 143,962 
Reduction 28.4 20,560 31.7. 100,449 
Prohibition 32.6 28843 31. 120,542 


Total ballots ........ 280,770 ~=—‘100. 93,183 100. 373,953 
“voters 211,381 68,401 279, 


Double ballots 24,782 04,171 


Continuance, 1902. ...116,674 368 31,775 148,449 
Reduction 284 31,9056 : 132,240 
Prohibition 31,753 131,524 


Total ballots ‘ . 95.484 . 412,213 
“ voters 69,068 318,859 




















Double ballots 25,816 03,354 








One quarter of New Zealand’s population is urban, three- 
quarters rural. Commenting on the 1899 vote, I said: It is 
usually supposed that the prohibitionst sentiment is stronger 
in the country than in the city, but in New Zealand the vote 
for continuance or for license is a little larger in the cities 
than in the country, but the no-license vote is also a larger 
percentage in the cities than in the country. The percentage 
for reduction is the only one of the three which is larger in 
the country than in the cities. In the 1896 vote a slightly larger 
percentage of the double ballots was cast in the country than 
in the cities, but in 1899 this was reversed and more double 
ballots were cast by nearly 22,000. 

Comparing the 1896 vote with the 1899 vote we find a de- 
cided growth in the temperance sentiment. Thus the votes for 
continuance, which is really license, decreased from 42 per 
cent. to 38% per cent.; of the 3 1-2 per cent. lost nearly 1 per 
cent. went to reduction of licenses and 2.6 per cent. went to no 
license, thus showing a growth of the more radical sentiment. 

The 1902 vote shows a strengthening of the tendencies shown 
in 1899. The percentage for continuance has decreased and the 
percentage for reduction and prohibition have increased about 
equally in the rural, urban and total vote. Three years ago 
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only one district, Clutha, polled the requisite three-fifths ma- 
jority to get prohibition. This year six out of the sixty-two 
districts get it, and two of these adjoin Clutha, the prohibition 
district. But in two of these districts the vote has been de- 
clared void because of irregularities, but on revote they will 
probably vote the same way. Nine voted for reduction. It is 
significant that of the 318,859 votes cast 180,294 were by men, 
or 56 per cent., and 138,565 were by women, or 44 per cent., 
and there were 415,789 persons on the poll, so that 77 out of 
every 100 voted. This percentage was practically the same in 
the country as in the city. The Otaki Mail well sums up: 


“The Prohibitionists have been working assiduously, though 
quietly, during the past three years, and the fact that there 
was not so much aggressiveness in their tactics led many peo- 
ple to suppose they were inactive. That these people were en- 
tirely mistaken was clearly demonstrated by the voting, the 
great increase of votes accorded the no-license proposal showing 
that the Prohibition movement has gained in popular favor 
to a very large extent. One result of the poll will undoubtedly 
be to cause a reduction in the value of hotel property through- 
out the colony, and the position is one that needs careful 
thought. If the Prohibition party succeed in adding to their 
victories in the future, as they have done in the past, it would 
appear that the date is not so very far distant when no-license 
will be carried throughout the colony. The liquor men are now 
trying to change the vote from one by districts to one of the 
whole colony—thus, if a majority in the whole colony vote for 
prohibition, then the whole country would have it. Probably 
they will fail in this effort.” 


We have the referendum and initiative in our local govern- 
ment system—before a concession for a lease can be granted 
to a private company, which is done by a special order made by 
a county, city or borough council, the special order embodying 
the terms of the concession has to lay for thirty days at the 
council office, and it is open for 5 per cent. of the rate payees 
to demand a poll as to the approval of the proposed conces- 
sion. The poll is mandatory. 

We have three systems of local rating, or method of tax- 
ation. A local rating authority may in its own motion either 
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adopt the annual rating value system, or the capital value sys- 
tem ; the basis of the latter being the value of land and improve- 
ments; then we have the rating on land value system, which 
can only be brought into operation on the initiative of the rate 
payers in the following proposition: Where the number of rate 
payers is 100 or less, 25 per cent.; where the number exceeds 
100, but does not exceed 300, 20 per cent. ; where the number ex- 
ceeds 300, 15 per cent.; the requisition is mandatory. The poll 
must be taken within twenty-eight days after the presentation 
of the requisition, and a fair majority of those voting deter- 
mines the result of the poll. This law has and is still being 
made frequent use of. Thirty-eight of the sixty-two districts 
have voted on this question,and twenty-nine of these have voted 
in favor and nine against accepting this, which is practically 
the single tax. The vote for has been 7,673, and against 4,938. 
Among these are three of the four large cities. Wellington 
adopted it by 1,261 to 591, Christchurch by 596 to 512, and 
Auckland rejected it by 753 to 1,697. In the smaller places the 
vote was often overwhelmingly in favor, such figures being in 
the table as 175 to 7, 93 to 3, 187 to 8. 

The initiative and referendum was extended last session of 
Parliament to apply to amalgamation proposals. During the 
session of 1901 I asked Mr. Seddon if he would introduce a 
bill providing for the application of this system to amalga- 
mation proposals, but he declined, so in the session of 1902 
I prepared and introduced a bill embodying the initiative and 
referendum, and these were subsequently embodied in a bill in- 
troduced by the government and passed into law. 

The councils of three small boroughs bounding on Christ- 
church City have been discussing the proposed amalgamation 
for years. I promoted a petition in each borough in accord- 
ance with the foregoing law, and it was quickly settled. 

The law provides for a fair majority carrying a proposal. 
Melrose Borough and Cornical, near Wellington City, have 
been haggling over this proposal for years. The electors under 
the new law settled it in one day in favor of the proposal. 

In Parliament, Sir William Stewart proposed an amendment 
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to his bill providing for the election of the members of the ex- 
ecutive of Parliament, that his bill be submitted to a vote of the 
people, but the opponents of the bill were afraid that the peo- 
ple would approve of the bill providing for the election of the 
executive, so they threw the bill out, referendum clause and all. 
I proposed a referendum on the abolition of the totalizer on 
State gambling machines, but it was also rejected. The govern- 
ment referendum bill did not come up last session. People out- 
side of New Zealand imagine that we have a democratic form 
of government in this country. If these people came and lived 
here they would soon find that it is not as pictured. For two or 
three sessions of the Legislature, a referendum bill has passed 
the lower house, the last time by a good majority, but it 
was decisively rejected by the upper house, only two members 
voting for it. The New Zealand Senate is not elected by the 
people, but appointed by the Governor in Council, most of its 
members for life, and it is a reactionary drag on legislation 
and non-creative. What to do with it is one of New Zealand’s 
pressing problems, and probably its solution lies along the 
lines of this bill. 

I am in favor of abolishing the upper house, having one 
chamber, and the referendum and initiative. 

At the close of our session of Parliament, I made a lecture 
tour through Canterbury and Otago, covering 260 miles. I 
spoke on State Banking, as well as the Referendum and Initi- 
ative, but submitted motions in favor of the latter, and in not 
a single case were they rejected, but generally adopted nearly 
unanimously. At all my election meetings I strongly advo- 
cated the referendum and initiative and I think this largely 
aided in my election. I was re-elected from Christchurch with 
7,924 votes, being only beaten for the top place by 198 votes. 
I am sure the democratic sentiment for direct legislation is rap- 
idly growing, and that as time goes on we shall get more and 
more of it till we get it completely. H. G. Ett. 


Christchurch, New Zealand, 





PROFESSOR STIMSON’S GREAT WORK ON ART. 


A SYMPOSIUM BY GEORGE LANSING RAYMOND, L.H.D.; R. HEBER 
NEWTON, D.D.; JOSHUA L. CHAMBERLAIN, LL.D. ; 
JOAQUIN MILLER, AND EDWIN MARKHAM. 


[It is our profound conviction that Professor Stimson’s work, “The 
Gate Beautiful,” is the most vital and fundamentally important book 
by an American author that has appeared in recent years. Its greatness 
lies not only in the broad and masterly handling of the basic principles 
of art and the multitudinous manifestations of nature’s varying moods 
—though as a philosophical and practical treatise on art it is far su- 
perior to any work of which we have any knowledge—but also in its 
suggestive revelation of Nature in her secret workings; while its im- 
plications and the ennobling philosophy it embodies are better calcu- 
lated to exalt the ideals of the masses and to stimulate the highest 
aspirations than any similar work from an American pen. If the vol- 
ume had been merely a fine technical work, if it had been superficial in 
character, if it had been written simply for the few or to delight the 
dilettante, we should have been content to dismiss it with a passing 
notice; but inasmuch as it strikes at the very root of the basic prin- 
ciples that affect alike the artistic and esthetic as well as the ethical and 
spiritual verities; because the supreme aim and passion of the author 
has been to reach the vast masses of the people and awaken in them 
such a knowledge and appreciation of great and original art that they 
may recognize, enjoy, and cultivate it; because the author is, we be- 
lieve, the first great master among our own art teachers who has in- 
sisted that the pure delight, the refinement and culture born of true art 
shall become the precious heritage of the millions; and, finally, be- 
cause this work is a conscience book as well as a luminous intellectual 
production—a work of genius of the highest order that appeals at once 
to the imagination, the reason, and the heart in dealing with the most 
vital problems of life, we have secured the following symposium of 
criticisms and appreciations from five representative thinkers in various 
walks of life. The first three criticisms are by George Lansing Ray- 
mond, L.H.D., Professor of Esthetics in Princeton University and 
author of “Art in Theory,” “The Genesis of Art-Form,” “Poetry as a 
Representative Art,” and other volumes upon comparative esthetics; 
R. Heber Newton, D.D., the famous liberal-minded Episcopalian 
clergyman; Joshua L. Chamberlain, LL.D., who was for many years 
president of Bowdoin College and whose valuable labors for progres- 
sive education have been only second to the services rendered to the 
State on the field of war and as chief excutive of Maine. To the criti- 
cisms of the art teacher and critic, the divine, and the educator, we 
have added two brief appreciations from poets—representatives of 
widely different thought-worlds, Joaquin Miller, the mystic poet of the 
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Sierras, and Edwin Markham, the noble laureate of the common life. 

These appreciations form a worthy tribute to a work which cannot fail 

to broaden and deepen the culture and exalt the life of every reader. 
B. O. Firower.] 


I, 


T gives me pleasure to be able to say a few words concerning 
Professor John Ward Stimson’s work, “The Gate Beauti- 
ful.”* According to my judgment, it has three characteristics 
which make it an extremely valuable contribution to the art- 
thought and art-culture of our country. The first character- 
istic is the minute, and, in most cases, accurate analysis to 
which almost every phase of the possibilities of form has been 
subjected. That so much thought could be suggested by 
sources so apparently superficial as line and color, will appeal 
to large numbers, who have never studied the subject, with 
the force of revelation; and no one, no matter how much he 
has studied it, can, even in a hurried way, turn over the pages 
of the book without obtaining an enlarged conception of the im- 
portance, the dignity, and the comprehensiveness of the mes- 
sage of art for the thoughtful mind. 

The second characteristic of the bock is the attempt, in the 
main successful, to indicate the peculiar tendency of thought 
or feeling represented by each phase of line or color. To appre- 
ciate the force of the argument presented, it is not necessary 
for one to accept without limitations the exact significance 
which Mr. Stimson ascribes to each of the almost infinite va- 
rieties of the elements of form which he considers. No matter 
how much one may differ from him when explaining details, 
enough will remain to cause the candid reader to recognize as 
well nigh unassailable that which alone is of supreme impor- 
tance, namely, the truth of the general principle which all the 
details, taken together, are intended to illustrate. 

The third characteristic to which I have referred, one would 
almost expect, owing to the particular object of Mr. Stimson’s 


*“The Gate Beautiful,” being Principles and Methods in Vital Art 
Education. By Prof. John Ward Stimson. Profusely illustrated. 420 
p. Two editions. Cloth. Price, $7.50 net. By mail, $7.90 net. Paper. 
rice, $3.50 net. By mail, $3.76 net. Trenton, New Jersey, Albert 
Brandt, Publisher. 
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book, to find lacking. But it is not. Though not emphasized, 
it is everywhere implied. It is the result of the conception so 
difficult to get into the heads of many Americans, especially of 
the transcendental school—though Mr. Stimson himself, in a 
sense, belongs to that school—that in order to become artistic, 
forms of representation, after having been once determined by 
the requirements of significance, must be developed and elab- 
orated according to methods having to do with form alone. A 
single architectural arch, for instance, represents a construc- 
tive thought, a single musical phrase an emotional inclination. 
But one cannot obtain a completed architectural or musical 
product without developing the representative arch or phrase 
in a way conditioned upon merely formal considerations. The 
same fact is more subtly true of products of painting, sculpture, 
and poetry. The latter, for instance, notwithstanding the erro- 
neous conception of many of our critics, must be more than 
merely expressive. Prose can be that. Poetry must be artis- 
tically expressive. This general fact with reference to art Mr. 
Stimson never overlooks, and it is all the more noteworthy in- 
asmuch as he emphasizes so strongly—but not too strongly— 
the expressional side. 

These three characteristics of the book are those which have 
chiefly impressed me, and on account of them alone, to say noth- 
ing of other features, I think that all who are both lovers of art 
and thinkers (they must be both to appreciate this book) will 
desire to see it placed in all important public libraries, as well 
as in the private libraries of those with whom art is a spe- 
cialty. Grorce LansinGc Raymonp, L.H.D. 

Princeton, N. J. 

II. 

Some books are manufactures, some are growths. These 
be lived before they are written. 

The book before us is a life embodied. Like each of the 
greatest books of earth (ta biblia) the inspiration in it is the 
record of the inspiration of a life. Rightly to review this work 
is to reverently read the story of the life before opening the 
covers of the volume. 
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John Ward Stimson fitted himself assiduously for the career 
of an artist. After studying in New York, he spent several 
years in Paris, returning well prepared for the vocation await- 
ing him, in the expectation of spending his days before the 
easel, turning out pictures for the art dealer to sell and for the 
rich to buy. 

Looking around him with those observant eyes of his, which 
scan alike the heavens and the earth, he saw the crowding hosts 
of painters striving to do this work for the few of earth. He 
saw also the greater host of young men and women without 
the gifts for such a career, and without the possibility of a 
training for it, who had within them the artist soul, the inher- 
ent love of the beautiful, vainly seeking an expression through 
their untrained fingers ; men and women capable, if not of paint- 
ing great pictures, of at least making charming vases and art- 
istic decorations and lovely wood carvings ; of becoming artist- 
artisans for the service of the mass of men. He saw the hun- 
ger of the souls of them for the chance to do the work of 
God for man to which they felt moved, if only some one could 
teach them. But, through the length and breadth of the land 
he saw scarce one attempting to do this service aright. Such 
few and scattered efforts as he found, he saw to be largely 
mechanical, imitative, artificial—lacking the discernment of 
principle, manifesting no vitality, without spirituality. And 
so the call came to him, which he unhesitatingly obeyed, as, 
turning from his chosen career of creative work, he gave him- 
self to the drudgery, as some men would deem it, of creating 
creators for other creative work. 

He saw in this lack of the land the secret of our industrial 
inferiority in all the manufactures wherein beauty is a use. 
He noted our manufacturers importing trained workmen for 
the handicrafts which seek to give charm to life. With the 
divining rod which he carried in his soul, he detected the pres- 
ence of the veins of wealth to be found in men and women 
capable of such artistic work. He recognized that the true 
democracy must make of the beautiful, as of every other real 
wealth of life, a communal possession of the people—that art 
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as well as religion must be democratized. He perceived the 
truth that art can only flourish when it is not an exotic of the 
salon, but a native product in the homes of the people; when 
it is not the potted plant in the palace of the rich, but a sturdy, 
out-of-door growth in the yards of the poor, rooting in the 
common soil of earth; that we can only have an art of the 
people when we have a people capable of art, living neither in 
sordidness nor squalor, but in the modest, honest riches which 
leave the soul of man capable of discerning that there is a wis- 
dom “more to be desired than gold, yea, than much fine gold,” 
and toiling over a work which does not drain the springs of 
joy and mock the pride of workmanship, but which makes the 
daily task a delight and allows the workman the honor of 
sharing with the Most High the inspiration of creation. 

He saw that a national art must follow upon the vision of 
the national ideals, clearly seen and loyally followed. The re- 
vival of a genuine art, it was given him to see, must come not 
from slavish imitation of Old-World methods and _tradi- 
tional formulas and copy-book rules for turning out pictures, 
but by opening the eye to see the beauty all about us on our 
own soil, and by nerving the hand to dare to draw the vision 
coming to the soul, when every land becomes a Palestine. Thus 
to see the beautiful in the nature around us is to discern the 
beautifulness of Nature itself, the omnipresence of loveliness in 
all things; the presence everywhere of the life which draws 
beautiful lines and constructs in graceful proportions, and 
grows forms instinct with grace; the presence of the Spirit 
dreaming dreams of unutterable beauty and throwing them 
upon the canvas of the sky and sea, the field and mountain, 
for him to see who can, who must, in seeing, bow the knee in 
worship. 

With such thoughts in his mind and such lofty visions in his 
soul, he took charge of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and, 
developing its work along the lines of such principles, he built 
up a student membership of about four hundred in a few years. 
Pegasus does not readily work in double harness. Genius is 
not to be driven easily by a board of trustees, as idealistic as 
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are most men of business. Mr. Stimson left this work and 
founded the Institute for Artist-Artisans, with the same out- 
ward results in attendance. Some years later, after he had 
been laid aside by ill-health and compelled thus to abandon his 
work in New York, upon the first return of health he engaged 
in a similar work in Trenton, New Jersey. In each of these 
three schools his influence was something wonderful. He en- 
thused and inspired young men and women, and created a body 
of artist-artisans, the vitality of whose work was immediately 
recognized in the world of industry. Manufacturers found orig- 
inal designers ready-made for them, because a great soul had 
been at work making men. Those who intelligently looked into 
this remarkable work recognized the presence of a born teacher, 
“a man sent from God” to do a special work, and doing it in 
utter self-forgetfulness, with a devotion which revealed the 
highest of all beauties—“the beauty of holiness.” 

What might not have come of this work if Mr. Stimson’s 
health had held out! To save his life he had to abandon the 
work dearer to him than life itself and go into retreat in the 
Adirondacks for some years. Like others before him, he was 
thus led to the mountain of the vision of God. “Battling off 
death” heroically, under the bitterness of disappointment—the 
disappointment, not of ambitious schemes, but of the prophet’s 
mission—he has learned the lessons which the saints of old thus 
learned always. In the leisure thrust upon him, and the wrest- 
ling with the Stranger in the night which he could not escape, 
the secret of his mission has grown clear, and the spirit has 
ripened to declare it. 

The book that has thus grown out of a life expresses the 
rich and varied qualities of that life. The powers which made 
the work so striking render the book unique. To the writing 
of it he brought the artistic imagination, the philosophical 
mind, the soul of the poet, and the spiritual discernment of the 
mystic. The result is a work which stands apart from every- 
thing else in its line which our country has produced. It is to 
American art what Ruskin’s “Modern Painters’ was to the 
art of England. 
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The book is divided into two general divisions. The second 
consists of practical instructions in the technique of art. It 
embraces a system of methods which is the outgrowth of the 
principles laid down in the first part of the book. Concerning 
this latter section the present reviewer is incompetent to pass 
judgment. 

The first division of the book is an interpretation of the prin- 
ciples underlying its methods. These principles are drawn 
from the beautiful order of the universe itself. They are ap- 
prehended as cosmic principles. They are discovered through 
the spiritual interpretation of nature. Nature is seen to be not 
a cunning mechanism, but a vital organism. Life itself is seen 
to be the work of the Great Artist, ever seeking to mould all 
things into forms of beauty. The soul of the universe is 
divined as an infinite Spirit of Beauty—which is one with the 
Infinite Spirit of Truth and Goodness. Art is the interpreter 
of the essential being of all creation. Its visions are revela- 
tions. 

In this interpretation of the beautiful order of the universe 
the fecund mind of the writer fairly revels in the overflowing 
wealth of suggestion which opens to him on every hand, as 
the philosopher and poet blend in the study of science, and the 
artist beholds the visions which no man hath ever fully seen, or 
can see. 

Thus it is that it is not merely the painter who may find in- 
spiration in this noble work, but the clergyman, the teacher, 
the thoughtful man and woman in every line of life who would 
fain be led into the Interpreter’s House and see the inner mean- 
ing of things. It is a book to be read and pondered in quiet 
hours of deepest thought, when the soul would worship. 

In reading it one is reminded of those immortal words of 
Plato: “He who has been instructed thus far in the things of 
love, and who has learned to see the beautiful in due order and 
succession, when he comes toward the end will suddenly per- 
ceive a nature all wondrous beauty (and this, O Socrates, is the 
final cause of all our toils), the nature which is, in the first 
place, everlasting; not growing or decaying or waxing or 
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waning: in the next place not fair in one point of view and 
foul in another, or at one time and in one relation, or 
in one place fair, at another time and in another relation, 
or at another place foul, as if fair to some and foul to 
others, * * * but beauty only, absolute, separate, 
simple, and everlasting, which, without diminution and with- 
out increase or any change, is imparted to the ever-growing 
and perishing beauties of all other things. He who under 
the influence of true love rising upward from these things 
begins to see that beauty, is not far from the end. And 
the true order of going or being led by the things of love is 
to use the beauties of earth as steps along which he mounts 
upward for the sake of that other beauty, * * * going to 
all other fair forms, and from fair forms to fair practises, and 
from fair practises to fair notions, till from fair notions he 
arrives at the notion of absolute beauty, and at last knows 
what the essence of beauty is. * * * This is that life 
above all others which man should live, in the contemplation 
of beauty absolute; * * * but if a man had eyes to see the 
true beauty—the divine beauty, I mean, pure and clear and un- 
alloyed, not clogged with the pollutions of mortality and all 
the colors and varieties of human life—thither looking and 
holding converse with the true beauty divine and simple, do 
you not see that in that communion only, beholding beauty with 
the eye of the mind, he will be enabled to bring forth not im- 
ages of beauty, but realities (for be has hold, not upon an 
image, but a reality), and bringing forth and nourishing true 
virtue, to become the friend of God and to be immortal, if mor- 
tal man may ?” R. Heser Newton, D.D. 
East Hampton, N. Y. 


ITI. 


I offer a few observations, more personal than critical, upon 
the remarkable book, ““The Gate Beautiful,” and the spirit and 
motive of its gifted author. 

The appearance of the book—the realization of an almost 
lost dream—brings to those who know the author’s long and 
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painful struggle a satisfaction which is more than joy. It was 
my fortune and privilege to enjoy a somewhat familiar ac- 
quaintance with Professor Stimson in some of his most stren- 
uous years, when he was trying to lead our people to look upon 
the expression of beauty not as “art for art’s sake,” but art for 
life’s sake; to make our hearts the home of beauty, and so 
bring beauty into our homes; to encourage and inspire gifted 
spirits among our youth to get at the soul of things; to rouse 
the artistic spirit of our country to work out its worth, not by 
servile copying of the work of others, or even the outward 
forms of nature without entering into cheir motive and inward 
law, but first of all by studying God’s thought in the familiar 
things to which our earthly sense is open, following up to the 
center and source and law of all—the purpose in the mind and 
heart of God. He hoped that in this way, by the intelligent 
recognition of the loving and gracious purposes of the divine 
revelation through the beautiful, and the high and reverential 
thought it would awaken, our people would gradually be re- 
leased from this habitual sense of dependence on foreign peoples 
for artistic work or workmen, and develop an artistic culture 
and power of their own, based on intelligence. 

Conscious of the full mastery of his subject through profound 
thought and diligent use of ample opportunities for study, 
deeply assured of the truth of his view and the value of his 
effort, he went into his work with the intensity of one under 
divine ordering and consecration. To him this revelation of 
truth was a religion. It was certainly to many a novel de- 
velopment of the principles of art. But he was not without 
recognition. Hundreds gathered about him—aggregating 
thousands in the few years of high service during which the 
sensitiveness of his body sustained the ardor of his spirit, and 
to-day thousands are blessing him for what he has given, what 
he has made life to be for them. 

It seems unaccountable that such a work should meet dis- 
couragement—that this earnest labor to reveal those powers of 
the beautiful which should raise the useful into higher planes, 
to make the artisan’s work artistic, and thus bring one of God’s 
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best blessings to the cheer and uplifting of our common life, 
must needs be a drama of sorrow, almost a tragedy. Among 
the causes of this may be noted three which lie in different lines, 
but which combined to make against him; the revolutionary 
character of his attempt ; the humility of his methods ; the height 
of his demonstration. Habit and fashion were against him. 
Our leaders of society sought the works of foreign masters 
because these were famous and because they were able to com- 
mand them. Our own artists were likely to be deemed infe- 
rior if not incapable, because they were our own. It was a 
violent presumption to claim that the artistic susceptibilities and 
powers of our people could be developed from within them- 
selves and their own environment, by seeking them at their 
sources in the natures God had given them, and not by rounds 
of superficial copying and servile imitation. 

Then, too, this new teacher started from the humblest points, 
and drew his lessons from most familiar things. Christ-like, 
he walked among the lowly, for whom especially his work was. 
He would waken the slumbering sense and potency of beauty 
in EVERY soul, and thus make common what was thought by 
some to be accounted separate and rare and high. 

Then again—and a reason quite different—this demonstra- 
tion of beauty in its final reaches led to rare atmospheres, to 
the real of abstruse laws, to transcendent ideas and ideals 
which seemed like mystic visions. Those who could not attain 
these heights, or long follow these paths excused themselves 
on the ground that he was “visionary.” But he spoke from the 
heights of life, and not from its dead levels. Every great 
prophet and seer and preacher has been accounted “mad” or 
mentally disordered, because he saw things not as sense- 
steeped men see them, but as they are in the eyes of God. The 
discouragement that at times overtook the master led him 
to seize upon companionship and sympathy as if they were dis- 
posers of life and death. In such society he gave himself peace 
and freedom. And what visions were these for the beholder! 
Ever cherished, ever active powers in the soul and character of 
a privileged few are those familiar talks of his at a humble so- 
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cial board, in long evenings drawn towards the day, taking up 
some simple object and resolving in deepening scale its ever 
finer essences, rising with it to a soaring flight, with steady 
wing towards the supreme source, till in that assumption both 
were lost in the light of heaven. 

After such discourses the hearers would beseech the master 
to “write a book”—to set forth his whole demonstration in log- 
ical development, from principle to application, and to bring in 
this wealth of illustration to give color, richness, and charm. 
Long years passed, and he himself had almost passed from life, 
and this wish seemed to have ended in a dream. 

But now comes the surprise of this magnificent book, itself 
a work of art, not only in the fulness and richness of illustra- 
tion, but in all its details of “make-up”—paper, type, printing, 
page, and margin, even the arrangement of the type upon the 
page—all worthy of the subject and its treatment. 

It is more than a splendid book, reflecting light from every 
point and phase. It is a broad book, with a reach and rich- 
ness of suggestion which possibly obscures the continuity and 
closeness of its logical development. It is a profound book, 
holding to rigorous sequences of method, studying things ir 
the order of their deepening revelations, and comprehending 
them from the standpoint of their central law. Every step of 
this wonderful way seems the fitting place for final rest; but 
the course is still onward, the vision opens still outward—which 
in truth is inward; the ever-widening harmonies concentric to 
some innermost law; the far symphonies, waves and weavings 
of the outflow of some central heart. 

This book is the outcome, the flower and fruit, or rather 
the refined essence, the transfiguration, of all the experiences of 
the author’s life—vision, aspiration, study, toil, mastery, out- 
giving, sorrow, struggle, self-renunciation, overpassing faith. 
Tones of all these run through the book—the last the trium- 
phant one—steadfast loyalty to truth. 

The range of this argument traverses the deep places of phy- 
sical law such as were known to the author of the old Book of 
Wisdom, when he affirmed, “By measure and weight and num- 
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ber hast Thou ordered all things.” This is a region of mar- 
vels. Look at the drawings in this book before us; the wak- 
ing motions of the formless mist of matter in spirals and volutes 
and tangents ; the magnificence of the star crystals; the spiritual 
grace of the voice flowers! And what marvelous relations must 
there be, when the far attractions which form the beauty and 
perfection of the orbits of the worlds are determined according 
to the relations and ratios of square and cubes of distance! 

It is not strange that other seers of the order which makes 
the beauty of the universe have named it divine. “I read the 
thoughts of God after Him,” was the cry of Kepler when he un- 
rolled this secret of the orbs. He saw still more, and was 
called “visionary,” too, because tracing in the vibrations of 
what we call matter the deep interrelations of form, color and 
sound, he sought to reveal a system of celestial harmonies de- 
pending on the varying velocities of the planets, of which there 
could be but one auditor—He at the center of all. How do 
we know this is not true? If our senses take in the dull hum of 
a flying cannon-ball, why may there not be other senses so at- 
tuned that they can hear “the song of the morning stars’”— 
higher revelation of the same law? 

It is with such things in their more delicate aspects that this 
book deals. To take in the scope of this great argument and 
demonstration is in the largest sense a liberal education. To 
look through the vista of this Gate Beautiful is to catch a 
glimpse of the new heavens and the new earth, and almost of 
the Beatific vision. JosHua L. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Brunswick, Maine. 


IV. 


Never had the world waited so eagerly for a great book as 
it waited for “The Gate Beautiful,” and its patience has been 
abundantly rewarded. John Ward Stimson has given us the 
greatest and best book, outside of the Bible and Shakespeare, 
that the world has ever seen ; nearly five hundred broad, double- 
columned pages, and nearly five thousand marvelous illustra- 
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tions. The wonder is that one man, in his one lifetime, could 
do so much and do it so perfectly. 

“The Gate Beautiful” is a profound book—profoundly scien- 
tific, profoundly yet broadly religious; a deep and wide book, 
yet so beautifully written that it is more entertaining and more 
easily read than any modern romance. The thousands of illus- 
trations, some of them reproductions of master creations, others 
original or reproductions from Nature’s gallery, are like fresh 
wells and springs by the way, where we are refreshed and in- 
formed at every point. “The Gate Beautiful” is truly the book 
of beauty. To know this book is to know the story and glory 
of art, from the morning time of civilization to the present 
hour. And more than this, it takes the reader into the studio 
of the divine Artist-Artisan and reveals God at work with crys- 
tal and seed, with leaf and blossom. It shows as does no other 
work the order, symmetry, and design, as well as the glory of 
color, in Nature’s vast gallery. 

The central idea of “The Gate Beautiful” is the Beautiful. 
Of course, there is nothing in Nature that is not beautiful, 
or trying to be beautiful; but this book is a string of jewels 
from the deepest seas of art from the very dawn to the pres- 
ent day. 

The Bible says: “And the Lord God planted a garden east- 
ward in Eden wherein he caused every tree to grow that is 
pleasant to the sight and good for food.” 

Observe now, the Lord God first considered the trees that are 
“pleasant to the sight.” The trees that were “good for food” 
came last in the estimation of God. And this is Nature. The 
one continuous effort of Nature is to bring forth that which is 
“pleasant to the sight”; to give us the Gate Beautiful. 

So long as we seek the Gate Beautiful, the way that God 
passed and planted in the beginning, just so long will we con- 
tinue to go forward toward perfection. But the day we turn 
aside to picture goblins and monsters, as did the Chinese, we 
shall surely die. 

This book, “The Gate Beautiful,” is to my mind the whole- 
somest and most needed book that modern genius, research, and 
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persistent industry have produced. No cultured or refined fam- 
ily, certainly no library, in the land can afford to be without it. 
JOAQUIN MILLER. . 


The Hights, Oakland, Cal. 


V. 


Professor John Ward Stimson’s “The Gate Beautiful” gives 
us glimpses of the religion of art and of the art of religion. It 
is a thing of joy to look at and to ponder over. It is a rich 
book, elaborately made, crowded with vital matter; a book for 
artists and all lovers of art. I fear that in this age, when tons 
of trashy books are whirling from the presses, that this fine vol- 
ume may be overlooked by the many; but I am hoping that it 
will be sought after by the discerning few who are seeking for 
a unifying principle in life and its arts. “The Gate Beautiful” 
is the utterance of an earnest thinker. This work is more than 
a book—it is a man’s Soul. EpWIN MARKHAM. 


Westerleigh, Staten Island, N. Y. 





FASHIONS IN FICTION. 


HERE are changing fashions in literature as in other 

things. Public taste in the modern world is almost as 

capricious as it was in ancient Athens, when the new and the 
strange were ever the idols of the hour. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century romanticism 
was waging a successful struggle with classicism, the storm 
center being in France, where Victor Hugo and Theophile Gau- 
tier led the “Brigands of Thought,” as their enemies termed 
them. Romanticism under the leadership of Hugo was in- 
tensely humanitarian, progressive, and republican in spirit and 
tendency. Its battle was for ethical as well as artistic progress. 
It sought to liberate the spirit from the grave-clothes of anti- 
quated and obsolete rules, forms and ideals. It was a child of 
freedom and fostered genius. It demanded a wider measure 
of liberty in the literary world and indirectly furthered the 
political aspirations of democracy. 

Classicism represented the spirit of the past. Its dicta were 
held to be settled. Its decrees knew no change. It was reac- 
tionary in spirit and around its standard gathered all the forces 
of reaction. Its leaders were eminently “respectable” and 
“proper.” It denounced the apostles of liberalism in literature 
in the most unmeasured terms. “You are all savages,” cried 
the angry classicists. “Better that than mummies,” returned 
the romanticists. 

“Romanticism,” wrote a distinguished academician, “is not a 
matter of ridicule. It is a disease of the brain, as much as epi- 
lepsy. A romanticist is a man whose brain has gone wrong. 
He is to be pitied and is a subject for medical diagnosis.” 

Nevertheless, the apostles of classicism were unable to stay 
the romantic tidal wave. It exerted a powerful and beneficent 
influence on the mind of Europe. It broadened and liberalized 
literature, gave new wings to the imagination, and breathed new 
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life into poetry and romance. Its influence in England was 
more marked in poetry than in fiction. Byron and Shelley came 
strongly under its spell. Bulwer Lytton, idealistic, imagina- 
tive, and, to a certain degree, psychic in temperament, was per- 
haps more largely swayed by romanticism than any other of 
the group of eminent novelists of the period. Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and later George Eliot, each responded to the splen- 
did individualistic impulses rife in that age of new-born liberty, 
and voiced their messages according to their natural inclina- 
tions and peculiar intellectual and temperamental bents. 

After romanticism had wrought its mission there arose the 
austere, prosaic school of veritism or realism, rigid and scien- 
tific in method, photographic in its reflection of life as it exists, 
and often gloomy in character and depressing in influence. If 
the romanticists fixed their eyes too continuously on the sun, 
the stars, and the snow-clad peaks high above them, the veritists 
went to the other extreme and riveted their eyes so persistently 
on the earth and on things earthy that the ideal too often es- 
caped them. And yet the nobler works of this school, like 
those of the early romanticists, were intensely humanistic and 
reformative in spirit and impulse. In a certain sense the lead- 
ers of this revolt against the stagnation of classicism, with its 
artificiality and idolatry of form and letter, and against the 
exaggerations of the luxuriant imaginations of the romanti- 
cists, resembled the most austere and uncompromising of the 
ancient prophets of Israel. They were loyal to truth as they 
saw it. They beheld the eating cancer in the body politic ; they 
beheld corruption, degradation, misery, and poverty rife on 
every hand, and a literature too much given to ignoring the 
crying evils of the age and becoming morally effeminate. They 
found everywhere a tendency to self-glorification among na- 
tions and to Phariseeism in society. They realized that the 
cry of the multitude, “Prophesy to us smooth things,” was 
everywhere being heeded in the temples of literature, art and 
religion; and against these disquieting and dangerous influ- 
ences they raised the voice of protest, or rather sought to cor- 
rect the evil tendencies by forcing the reading public to behold 
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conditions as they really were. They did not protest after the 
manner common to prophets or to didactic reformers, holding 
as they did that this was beyond the mission of art. The truth 
must be pictured in all its actuality, the ugly as well as the 
beautiful. If injustice reigned, if brutality and cruelty existed, 
if intolerance, superstition, bigotry, or economic thralldom 
served to fetter the mind or the soul or the body, the hideous 
facts must be exposed. The conscience and the intelligence of 
the world must be forced to see things as they actually are. 
Thus, according to the conviction of these leaders, great re- 
formative and beneficent changes might be wrought through 
art. This was the theory of Count Tolstoi, in Russia; of Hen- 
rik Ibsen, in Scandinavia; of Emile Zola, in France; of Her- 
mann Sudermann, in Germany; of William Dean Howells, 
Hamlin Garland and Frank Norris, in America. 

The veritists appeared at a time when the progressive and 
reformative impulses of civilization were beginning to ebb. The 
splendid revolutionary era, inaugurated at Lexington in 1775 
and carried forward in Europe, Great Britain and South Amer- 
ica during the closing decades of the eighteenth and the first 
half of the nineteenth centuries, apparently described its circle 
or closed for a time the distinctively progressive and reforma- 
tive political epoch with the emancipation of the black man on 
the soil of the nation that had electrified the world with the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Thenceforth the reactionary forces 
steadily made progress. The spell of gold seemed to fascinate 
the great republic. Small groups of men acting in association 
and led by the railway corporations began to subtiy but effec- 
tively overmaster government in the compassing of selfish ends. 
The reform forces were unprepared for the stealthy and secret 
influences that began to invade the body politic; and this was 
true in a large degree in European politics. Progressive minds 
in some instances were satisfied with the achievements wrought 
and seemed disposed to rest on the laurels won; while in other 
instances, especially on the Continent of Europe, the democratic 
and social reformers were disspirited by their failures or the 
meager realization of their dreams of victory. It was a breath- 
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ing time for the children of light, and in government, in relig- 
ion, in the social and economic world—everywhere, in fact— 
powerful and aggressive forces appeared, essentially though not 
ostensibly reactionary. Material interests were everywhere 
exalted over the ethical ideals that had largely governed the 
brain of western civilization for three-quarters of a century. 

The change in the temper of the people was manifested in 
many ways, notably in the cultivation of the martial spirit in 
our republic. In the Sunday Schools, as well as in the public 
schools, boys were drilled in the manual of arms. The savage 
was fostered in the minds of the young. 

The printing press was quick to respond to the new senti- 
ment, and in turn to add to the reactionary tone of the hour by 
the publication of numerous lives of the great military leaders. 
From Alexander to Napoleon and Bismarck, the men of blood 
and iron were glorified and extolled. Respect for authority 
rather than reverence for truth, justice, and human rights, was 
everywhere emphasized. On all sides conformity and conven- 
tionalism belittled and sneered at the true prophets, the icono- 
clasts, and radical leaders who had appealed primarily to the 
moral and spiritual sensibilities. It wa not trange, therefore, 
that a general cry went up against the veritists and realists, not 
so much on account of their faults and limitations as because of 
their bravery in unmasking wrongs and in insisting that civili- 
zation recognize the evils, corruption, and injustice that were 
flaunted by wealth, authority, and convention. Nor is it 
strange that with the rapid and aggressive march of materialis- 
tic commercialism there should arise a literature aimed to divert 
the mind of the people from life’s pressing lessons, duties, and 
obligations—a literature primarily intended to amuse the reader 
and to anesthetize his conscience, and at the same time to cater 
to the new reactionary spirit by idealizing and glorifying the 
days when monarchy or despotism in some of their various 
forms brutalized the masses and held society as in an iron vise. 

In opposition to the intensely progressive and humanistic 
romanticism of the first half of the nineteenth century and the 
earnest realism and veritism of the last fifty years, arose the 
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present-day dilettante school of romantic historical novelists. 
In the writings of the elder Dumas these new novelists found 
their model. The great Frenchman, however, with all his 
faults, was incomparably greater than any of his imitators. 
The first books of this class proved very popular with a public 
already largely under the spell of reaction, and their success 
inspired scores of ambitious writers to prospect in so promis- 
ing a field. Incursions were made into history, covering almost 
every known period. Most of these novels, however, were 
hastily written and mediocre in character. Not a few were 
mere imitations of the elder Dumas, and it is doubtful whether 
more than five or six of the number will hold a permanent 
place in literature. The elder Dumas’ works had the merit of 
being remarkably true to conventional history, as written by 
the friends of monarchy, but the present-day historical novels 
seldom contain much history, while many historical characters 
introduced are thoroughly false to the originals. Thus these 
works are often misleading and pernicious. Perhaps, however, 
the greatest objection to them is their strongly reactionary ten- 
dency. There are, of course, exceptions to this rule, as, for 
example, “The Crisis,” by Mr. Winston Churchill, but the vast 
majority of them are distinctly anti-republican, unprogressive, 
and reactionary in temper and spirit. They have glorified and 
idealized royalty, the representatives of hereditary aristocracy, 
and the successful accidents and creatures of fortune and privi- 
lege, without any due reference to the inherent worthiness, vir- 
tue, or nobility of the individual in question. They have cast 
a false and baleful glamor over despotic, treacherous, disso- 
lute, and corrupt kings and debauched courtiers. They have 
invested brutal and bloody ages, preéminent for licentiousness 
and guilty craft, with a charm of romantic heroism and poetic 
beauty unwarranted by historical facts; and they have given 
their readers a perspective as untrue and as out of all proportion 
to subsequent periods as it is subtly injurious to immature 
imaginations and the undisciplined reason of youth. 

How frequently of late have Charles I., that monarch whose 
treachery and perfidy were only equalled by his despotic in- 
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stincts, and his dissolute and conscienceless son, Charles II., 
been glorified and idealized in such a way as to win the sym- 
pathy if not the admiration of the reader. What false and 
misleading pictures have been drawn of Louis XIV. of France 
and Mary Queen of Scots. Most of the present-day historical 
romances which hark back to periods prior to the revolutionary 
epoch of the seventeenth century, in so far as they have any 
quickening influence on the reader’s mind, tend to enlist his 
sympathies on the side of monarchy, militarism, class interest, 
and privilege. In them there is little note taken of the strug- 
gling millions who so largely create a nation’s wealth and power 
and who represent all but a fraction of its joy and misery. 
Rarely, indeed, do we find the cause of the disinherited ones 
sympathetically and humanely dwelt upon. In this respect how 
different is the reactionary fiction from “Les Miserables” and 
other of the greatest works of the early romanticists. How 
different also from the noble protests of Count Tolstoi and the 
powerful sermons in favor of social righteousness and economic 
justice that marked the later works of Emile Zola and the fine 
and nobly humane pictures drawn by Mr. Howells, or the 
forceful and compelling work of the greatest of our younger 
realists, Mr. Frank Norris, whose untimely death took from 
America one who promised to rank with the foremost masters 
of modern fiction. 

Running parallel with the romantic historical novels that 
have catered to the powerful reactionary currents, have ap- 
peared the works of another school exhibiting the humanistic 
instincts of the early romanticists and the realists and seeking 
to further the cause of economic righteousness by idealistic 
visions of social justice. This school has been more utilitarian 
and practical than either the romanticists or the realists. It 
has been from first to last a teacher of social ethics. Its apos- 
tles have been propagandists, and for this reason their works 
have frequently suffered as literature, while the story, being 
subordinated to didactic teaching, has in many instances been 
wanting in dramatic intensity and compelling power. Never- 
theless the success of many of these novels has been phenome- 
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nal, one of them reaching a sale of over a million copies in 
England and America, and another exceeding a quarter of a 
million copies in America alone. 

From a literary point of view “News from Nowhere,” by 
William Morris; “A Traveller from Altruria,” by William 
Dean Howells; “The Building of the City Beautiful,” by Joa- 
quin Miller; “Labor,” by Emile Zola, and “Equality,” by Ed- 
ward Bellamy, are unquestionably entitled to rank as the best 
works of this school of socialistic romancers, whose novels have 
during the past two decades paralleled the reactionary romantic 
historical fiction. 

At present evidences are not wanting that indicate that the 
reading public is wearying of the reactionary historical ro- 
mance. Perhaps this is because the more serious of our peo- 
ple, who were for a time led astray by the delusive slogan of 
pseudo-patriotism and appeals to vanity and cupidity, are com- 
ing to themselves so that their conscience and better judgment 
are again exerting their sway, and they are turning from sor- 
did materialism to the nobler idealism that exalts a people and 
gives virility and permanency to a civilization. 

On the other hand, there are many evidences which indicate 
that the social vision as a propaganda literature has fulfilled its 
mission by educating the public to a point where other forms 
of economic literature are demanded. This does not apply to 
books like Joaquin Miller’s exquisite prose poem, “The Build- 
ing of the City Beautiful,” or Mr. Howells’ “A Traveller from 
Altruria,” for these volumes, quite apart from any merit as 
social visions, have excellencies which entitle them to a per- 
manent place in literature. But for the majority of propaganda 
romances the day is waning, and some other novel, and, per- 
haps, some distinct school, will soon claim the attention of the 
more thoughtful of our people. Possibly two rival schools will 
hold the boards, one a dilettante, trivial, frivolous, and effemin- 
ate fiction not unlike the wretched society dramas of the past 
few seasons. This is probable, for there are many people who 
do not wish to think or even to be serious; but happily they 
do not represent the mass of the reading public, which at heart 
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is sound and true, however much it may at times be swayed 
by passing currents that run counter to the eternal ethical veri- 
ties and the spirit of progress. And from the deep spiritual 
yearnings everywhere in evidence, both within and without the 
churches—the broad, tolerant yet profoundly religious, sane, 
and fearless spirit that is everywhere reaching out for some- 
thing finer and more inspiring than present-day fiction offers, 
we are led to believe that an answer will come to this general 
demand in a school of worthy fiction which shall hold sway 
over the more conscience-guided and thoughtful of our people 
—a school of fiction whose works will be marked by humanism 
even more intense than that which was the glory of the dis- 
tinctly progressive schools of the nineteenth century, and which 
shall be as rich in imagination, poetry, idealism, and freedom 
of spirit as was romanticism at its best; as searching, scientific, 
and loyal to truth and the spirit of justice and fraternity as 
were the noblest of the veritists’ works; and which shall, fur- 
thermore, recognize the law of solidarity and its august obliga- 
tions and implications as keenly as have the social dreamers— 
in a word, a school which shall be the outflowering of the best 
of all the progressive schools of the revolutionary epoch, and 
in which the heart and the soul and the brain shall each be 
appealed to and nourished; in which the imagination and rea- 
son shall be quickened; a fiction that shall be the willing ser- 
vant of light and love and progress, and which shall necessarily 
become one of the most effective forces for justice and human 
emancipation in the impending conflict between the rule of gold 
and the Golden Rule. B. O. FLower. 


Boston, Mass. 
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E must return to one or the other; both have long since 

been abandoned. Local governments are in the air 
and torn by hawks. Neglect of electoral duty is already in- 
, grained in our people; it has become a chronic disease, or quite 
as treasonable as the secession of 1861. The caucus, per se, 
has even a stigma. Where is seen in it the substantial ele- 
ments of citizenship? This loss to the State of civic virtue 
and ability has practically subverted the design of our institu- 
tions. But while we are theoretically reawakening to the im- 
portance of primary politics it should be said even that is not 
the place to start in, for the primary seldom varies from the 
plan prearranged for it. The caucus in the city is like the 
village meeting in the country, which is distinctly an American 
institution. It cannot be too often repeated or impressed upon 
the understanding of the young, trite though it be, that it is the 
fountain head of all American character and power. One of 
the many curses of wealth, or what is called material prosperity, 
is our drifting away from this simple organic institution and 
duty. Our political condition now is no more like our early 
republican simplicity and purity, when De Tocqueville apotheo- 
sized us, than Loubet is like Louis XIV. Our bosses and their 
) followers are well fixed. “After us the deluge.” 

Machine—or vocational—politics is breeding a citizenship 
and social conditions that are totally foreign to our original 
design. The only direct-and practical purpose of “leaders” is 
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to dictate the making of officials and laws to delegations and 
conventions, and that they do with the arrogance of perfect 
immunity and diamond-pointed conceit. No Roman satrap, 
feudal baron, German burgher, or English squire ever swag- 
gered over vanquished foe, villein, serf, or peasant with more 
supercilious authority. At political barbecues, picnics, excur- 
sions, complimentary banquets there are more, per cent., of hol- 
: low adventurers, cold-blooded plotters, “codders” and “jolliers” 
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than in any other kind of assemblage. There is polite diplo- 
macy but no neighborhood citizenship or mutual trust; all is 
spot cash. This comes of general abstention of electors, So es- 
sential is it that all should serve the State at the beginning that 
it ought to be mandatory upon each citizen as any prescribed 
duty is upon an official. A thoroughly popular government by 
an intelligent democracy is approximately perfect, but a proxy 
democracy is the worst evil under the sun. 

Immediately upon evacuation by the British our citizens ap- 
plied themselves zealously to the new enfranchisement, and then 
the offices sought the men; but thrift coming apace they 
divided, one class going into business and the other into poli- 
tics. The ship calkers of Boston and New Bedford being al- 
ready organized, took up the initiative of politics, then the old 
fire departments became the aptest pupils, and soon the trick 
of special organization spread. 

Although our metropolis and larger cities have an appear- 
ance of prosperity in clumsily applied wealth, riding upon 
which is always an army of cuckooing optimists, yet miles of 
palaces and asphalt, bridges and monuments, temples of Mam- 
mon and theology, of art and education, subways and speed- 
ways, do not prove the comfort, security, and contentment of 
the people; they do not stop the growing chasm between rich 
and poor. Every daily newspaper is a catalogue of crimes, 
follies, and catastrophies. This writer has before him one 
morning paper with forty-three of these in flaring headlines 
of horror. Fault-finding is general, as proved by reform and 
independent movements which, however, begin their efforts at 
the top instead of the bottom, where the astute politicians do. 
Masses of good citizens, who are bent upon improvement, as- 
semble from time to time and thunder in the clouds, but no 
drop of civic rain reaches down to the earth caucus. Most 
reformers would rather make speeches than do political work ; 
they shoot over the mark, and when the machines have quietly 
done the nominating they come in like eleventh-hour virgins. 
We cannot expect a stream to rise higher than its source. If 
our better people want clean politics they must purify them by 
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the only means natural to a republic—the caucus. At a recent 
epoch of a great financial institution in New York three hun- 
dred smug bankers and brokers heard prayer and sang the dox- 
ology, in sheer blasphemous hysteria over successful financing. 
An old observer who knew them well looked on with derision, 
and remarked, “Hm, they pray! I wouldn’t trust one of them 
under oath.” While they were the very commercial heart’s 
blood of this nation they all were only zeros in politics, not one 
of them knowing his own polling district. It is cheaper for 
them to buy their laws than to make them. When they tire 
of their surroundings they take to their yachts or mountain 
preserves; when political or social storms arise, they go to 
Europe. Native land is nothing to them. Money is their 
country, their heaven, their exponent of all things. Our high- 
est offices, in State and nation, are tolerably administered be- 
cause the politicians sometimes need character; but in our 
cities the governing faculty is wanting of resolute personal rule, 
the application of sumptuary laws and ordinances and the pre- 
vention of jobbery. Signing large bond issues, engineering 
great improvements on public credit, making assessment rolls 
and budgets are only sliding along in the perfunctory grooves 
of custom that bureau clerks could do just as well. When we 
can enjoy our streets without insolence, when we can appre- 
hend rowdyism without the intervention of a sympathizing 
magistracy, when we can command peaceful nights and Ameri- 
can Sabbaths, when we can place and retain competent men in 
office without the personal whim of a boss, when we can check 
immigration and disperse idlers upon the soil where they be- 
long, we shall have approached the wisdom and virtue that are 
within the reach of a “government of the people, for the peo- 
ple, and by the people.” Every social evil and political problem 
can be solved by the full application of all our electoral re- 
sources, because as a whole we are superior. We are getting 
along, after a fashion, because of our broad domain and an- 
cestral virility, but those saving graces will not always hold 
out. Our popular government is a misnomer; our oligarchy 
is complete, confident audacious. We are losing the governing 
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faculty, as will be tested in the coming bread riots after the 
capitalists, too, have struck. It is well here to quote that won- 
derful publicist—Macaulay :* 

“You may think your country enjoys an exemption. As long 
as you have a boundless extent of land you may. But the time 
will come when either some Cesar or Napoleon will seize the 
reins of government or your Republic will be as fearfully plun- 
dered by barbarians in the twentieth century as the Roman 
empire was in the fifth; the Huns and Vandals who ravished 
Rome came from without; yours will come from within.” 

Our political so-called leaders and machines, grown up by 
our neglect, are narrow and not fitted by capacity or education 
for crises; they do not pretend to grasp public interests. 
Vanity of personal power and patronage fills them up. They 
do not even know that their feet are upon the sands of mere 
electoral whim. These men, occupying their positions from 
their own natural vigor and ability, enforced by patronage, 
think they have an indefeasible proprietary right over every 
office that belongs to and is paid for by the people. It is a 
get-rich-quick field, and they guard it with jealousy. They, 
with the coolest self-satisfaction, threaten to “discipline” men 
who show the American spirit. They dispense offices to their 
families or personal favorites. They know that the assembling 
of the people is fatal to their pretensions so they have cunningly 
abolished ward organizations and made the polling district the 
political unit, the territory of which is so small that there is no 
place for public meeting, leaving the leaders free to concoct 
their schemes in back offices, bar-rooms, or residences, to be 
backed up by marshaling a few trembling office-holders and 
crazy office-seekers. Even if their administration of politics 
were correct in all respects, the submission of politics to a 
few is un-American. Abuses would arise even though politics 
were limited to a select class of men who were beyond personal 
criticism for ability and virtue. 

There is one universal panacea for all political irregularities 
and that is for all the people to be in at the initiative. It is 
everywhere agreed that not over one-twentieth of the members 

*Harper’s, Feb., 1887. 
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of a political party takes part in the caucuses, and usually only 
one-fifth in the primaries. This disproportion will soon break 
through the thick popular skull, and then, with a sudden stroke, 
the people will silently and swiftly annihilate the machines. 
This can be done any day without elaborate organization or 
calling in the aid of political adepts. All that is needed ts 
the spread of the simple idea that a few men in each pollmg 
district, not connected with the machine, may agree upon a 
primary ticket and distribute it. That is all. The circle will 
widen of itself. Our politics and our institutions are as sim- 
ple as that. That once done the revolution will be complete 
and wonders will be worked. And this would have a whole- 
some influence throughout every ramification of society. The 
cabalistic ways of politics have poisoned every social function. 
Even churches, clubs, secret and benevolent organizations are 
now given up to underhanded combinations and leaders. 
Wherever men get together there are furtiveness and cunning, 
domineering by the strong, and subjection by the weak. Our 
modern political leader gives the lie to 1776—reverses all its 
pretensions and stands as a tide mark of our political degen- 
eracy. Only by all the people attending to the caucus do we get 
the might of majority rule. Against that the pretensions of 
races, creeds, brotherhoods, and sections stand in awe. The 
majority in America will fight for the respect due it. There is 
no danger to the State from individual conscience until it is 
herded; then it is controlled by sinister powers. The caucus 
is the only honest, free, and safe spot in America, and we 
should stand by it with constitutional veneration. It is the only 
thing that speaks true. It is the soil of national standing and 
progress and it should be husbanded. Only there have the 
American youth or merit a fair field. Reformers can accom- 
plish nothing without it: it is an evolution. In the old village 
caucus we heard the most fervid oratory of our ripest scholars 
and broadest statesmen, and there the youth of America took 
in germs of high political education. We remember well when 
in New York and Massachusetts the cross-roads tavern, the 
engine house, the school house, even the drygoods box by the 
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village post-office, were not too small for the Conklings or 
Everetts, the Seymours or Boutwells, the Kiernans or Win- 
throps, the Hunts or the Shaws, and so on. 

O ye Reformers and Independents and Prohibitionists and 
Philanthropists and Church Federationists, go to the dingy cau- 
cus and do something! Vote and distribute tickets. You talk 
too much. A half dozen “heelers” are worth a whole church- 
ful of you for law making. And you, Carnegie and Depew 
and Parkhurst and Farley and Adler and Schurmann, go with 
your personal example, as your fathers did, and there prove 
that you are the Americans in reality that you asseverate in 
lip-service. It would be simple, like Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress. President Andrew D. White has suggested that Mr. 
Carnegie give $14,000,000 towards educating young men for 
office. But how are they to get the offices? Catch your hare 
first. We have on hand, all the time, hundreds of thousands 
of college-bred men, but they are not in politics. So any small 
political leader can “knock out” any college professor. Whence 
shall come the ranks that, in every State, should be without am- 
bition, but joyfully and contentedly perform the humble tasks 
alloted to them by nature and circumstances? Carnegie is frit- 
tering his wealth away on books that never will be read. We 
have already too many colleges and balloon-headed professors. 
In the same paper that published President White’s call for 
$14,000,000 for more colleges was the call of the Kansas farm- 
ers for 30,000 harvesters. We have enough of civic genius and 
virtue in the land for every purpose of government and law, 
but it doesn’t assert itself in the political methods that have 
been sanctioned by a century of practise, and which cannot be 
improved upon. If Andrew Carnegie wants to return all his 
money to the people from whom he obtained it, as he seems to, 
not a dollar would be wasted in his building in every polling 
district in every large city a shrine for the American caucus, 
with auditorium and committee rooms, the key and custody to 
go to the Board of Elections, the parties to share it under allot- 
ment. Or like the temple of Janus it could be open continu- 
ously. This, though seemingly fantastic, would meet the theo- 
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ries of Initiative and Referendum so desired by the apostles 
thereof, and give the people always full opportunity for con- 
sultation. This, in a measure, would relieve the taxpayers of 
the great expense of registering and polling places, and keep 
the old-fashioned method we are used to. Such a place of 
assembly is quite as necessary as a room for king and privy 
council. No successful movement or achievement is made in 
society without pre-organization and plan; but in our govern- 
ment we seem to feel, for there is no thinking about it, that it 
will come magically, through the polls, without preliminary 
conference by the citizens. 

In the rural districts the observance of political duty by the 
best citizens saves the nation and supplies us with stalwarts. 
In our whole history there has been only one political leader 
or statesman whose character has been cast in a great city, and 
he is a freak of conjoined opportunity and ability, perhaps in- 
spiration. When our city men get to Congress or to national 
or even State conventions an unwonted modesty comes over 
them. 

For our electoral duty every citizen should be enrolled as we 
were in the old general training when every man, big and little, 
was compelled to turn out, without substitute, the same as to 
jury duty. Those were the good old times of equality and fra- 
ternity, low taxes, security and rest. The town meeting and 
city caucus ruled ; they fixed upon measures and men before the 
unworthy became fastened upon the public. President White 
and his disciples, with all their elevation, seem to ignore first 
principles, as though they could have banquets without scull- 
ery, palaces without hod-carriers, nations without ploughmen, 
or quarter-deck glory without grimy and submerged stokers. 

So important is this simple caucus principle to a republic that 
it merits the attention of the wisest and best, and should be 
made a mandatory statute. Patriots could do no better than to 
organize a National Society for the Promotion of the American 
Caucus, regardless of party or personal benefit. 

WILLIAM HEMSTREET. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 








THE PARABLE OF THE DRAGON. 


HERE was once a mighty Dragon which fattened upon 
and destroyed the purity and happiness of men. 

When the children of the earth would labor and produce 
food he would seize it from them under cover of the Law 
and store it in great elevators; and when an elevator burned 
he would shriek gleefully, for that which remained was of 
greater worth, and more of the people would go hungry. 

When men would produce clothing he would take it from 
them and store it in great warehouses which he brazenly label- 
led “over-production,” while the people shivered naked in the 
blast. 

And when men would wish to build a home, there would be 
the Dragon’s paw! claiming the Earth. 

And the people murmured, and said to one another, “What 
shall it profit us to work if the fruits of our labor be taken 
from us?” 

But the Dragon said: “Fools! Do ye not see that with the 
things I am taking from ye I build mighty universities, and 
almshouses and asylums for those of ye whose strength fails? 
Am I not always doing for thee? Do I not generously send 
the sick children to the Country for a whole week? Do I not 
care for thy babes while thy sickly women wash at the tub? 
Beware thou of Ingratitude! 

And many of the people became so weak and degraded that 
they believed the Dragon really to be a Benefactor and would 
cry out against whoever would revile him. 

But there were a few who really saw the Truth; that the 
Dragon must be destroyed, or the people’s happiness could not 
be hoped for. 

And so they chose various instruments with which to attack 
him. 

But the case seemed hopeless; his bulk was so gigantic; 
his hide was so thick. 
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Many noble fellows wasted their entire lives in raining blows 
upon him. 

He was sometimes made uncomfortable by them, but his 
hide slowly grew thicker and more calloused where the blows 
were struck. 

The Dragon finally hired Shrewd Men, without principle, 
craftily to design the very instruments with which he was to 
be attacked, and so he lived on very comfortably. 

Generations came and went, and the lot of the people grew 
harder. 

But one day a Little Man, who felt deeply the woes of his 
fellows, picked from the dust a long, thin Blade of Steel. 

It had been trampled upon for centuries. 

It had lain in plain sight upon the highway, neglected by 
everybody. 

He waved it aloft to his fellows, and shouted: “See! With 
this shall we free the people. With this shall we reach his 
heart and slay him!” 

And a great peal of laughter shook the world. 

They jeered at him and called him Fool. 

And the Wiseacres said: “Is this man of our Great Univer- 
sities? No? Then he must be a Fool, for do we not stand 
for Intelligence ?” 

But one by one earnest men began to measure the dimensions 
of the Dragon and then look carefully at the Blade. And they 
became convinced the Little Man was right. 

And they went and stood beside him; sharing with him the 
Ridicule and the Persecution. 

And when a few had gathered about him they started toward 
the Dragon; but the Little Man, worn out with watching, died 
upon the road. 

But such 1s the power of Truth, it came to pass that his 
Disciples seized the Blade, and even now are holding it aloft 
that all men may see. 

And the Dragon has seen it. 
And the Dragon is Sore Afraid. 
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The Dragon, oh, My People! is Monopoly. 
The long thin Blade of Steel is Direct Taxation. 
The Little Man who died upon the road is Henry George. 


FRANKLIN H. WENTWORTH. 
Chicago, Til. 

















TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


By B. O. Flower. 





THE RISE OF ANARCHY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The recent burning of a negro in Delaware, and the race 
riot in Evansville, Indiana, in which that city was given over 
to a lawless mob for two or three days, are a tragic but in 
no wise surprising culmination of the growing spirit of an- 
archy or lawlessness that for over a decade has steadily in- 
creased in certain sections of our country; while the moral 
contagion has continually spread over an ever-broadening area. 
This breaking down of civil government is, of course, anarchy 
in the popular meaning of that overworked term; but it is 
well to note that the exhibitions of lawlessness and contempt 
for order which have proved at once a national disgrace and a 
growing peril to free institutions, have not emanated in a single 
instance from a great industrial center where political anarch- 
ists reside, or even where great numbers of foreigners live. 
This harking back to the savagery of the dark ages has in 
every instance been the work of those who plume themselves 
on being free-born American citizens. Furthermore, these 
deeds were not occasioned by the miscarriage of justice in the 
treatment of similar offences, or because there was the slightest 
reason to apprehend that the accused would receive an iota 
less punishment than the maximum penalty prescribed by the 
law of the nation. 

In despotic countries, or in cases where the demands of 
justice are systematically pushed aside at the behests of interest 
or expediency, outraged justice at times expresses itself in 
aggressive acts calculated to compel the governments to place 
themselves in alignment with its palpable demands; and in 
such cases there is no marked disintegration resulting from 
such acts as is always present when anarchy or mob law is 
the result of emotional insanity or the unrestrained and inflamed 
passions of men in the presence of a crime of which the law 
has taken cognizance and is ready to mete out the extreme 
penalty upon the offender if his guilt be established. 

The rise of anarchy or the recrudescence of medizval sav- 
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agery which is now assuming such giant-like proportions in 
our midst is not only a flagrant defiance of law and order, but 
it is a crime against free government which must inevitably 
lead to disintegration in the moral life of the nation and the 
individual. 

It is, indeed, a startling evidence of moral degeneration when 
clergymen and editors of great daily papers become apologists 
for mob law in cases where there is no probability of justice 
miscarrying. He who under such circumstances justifies or 
upholds sucl crimes places himself in opposition to the rule 
of law and order upon which the uninterrupted progress of 
civilization depends; and whether he knows it or not, he is 
helping to the extent of his influence to break down civil gov- 
ernment and to foster anarchy. 

A great difficulty is encountered in the discussion of this 
question, arising from the seeming inability of most persons 
to rise above prejudice and view the question broadly. The 
moment one points out the essential danger to freedom and to 
popular institutions, and the evil influence on society of law- 
lessness, when law is being promptly executed and there is no 
danger of justice miscarrying, he is met with a number of 
objections as puerile as they are irrelevant—objections that 
have nothing whatever to do with the fundamental problem in- 
volved. A few instances of this kind will serve as examples. 
After the burning of the negro in Wilmington recently, a Chi- 
cago clergyman delivered a sermon which was widely quoted 
by the press. In this discourse the divine said that he “would 
rather see a community wrought up to the highest pitch over 
crimes that would seem impossible this side of hell than to 
remain apathetic.” In reply we would challenge the minister 
to cite a single instance when an American community has been 
apathetic in the presence of the crime mentioned. This clergy- 
man presupposes a condition that has never existed in his des- 
perate effort to apologize for anarchists who have broken down 
civil government. 

In almost every case of attempted justification of lawless out- 
breaks either the premise upon which the argument was made 
was entirely false or wholly wide of the mark. The Chicago 
clergyman to whom we have just alluded further said in his 
discourse: “I have seen so many sermons, editorials, and reso- 
lutions denouncing lynching and mob law that one gets the 
impression that the citizens who hang or burn the destroyer of 
life, home and all that is held sacred in womanhood are the real 
offenders rather than the monsters whom thev destrov.” 
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This fulmination would not be worthy of serious notice, 
because so false in its implications, were it not that it is typical 
of the treatment of this great question on the part of the emo- 
tional apologists for anarchy. We have seen that there is no 
danger of the courts failing to mete out the extreme penalty 
of the law as prescribed by the people, to these offenders ; and 
there is not a shadow of evidence that those who denounce 
anarchy or the breaking down of civil government regard the 
heinous crimes which have been made the cause for most of 
the sickening exhibitions of human ferocity by modern Ameri- 
can mobs, with any less abhorrence than do the shallow and 
superficial individuals who allow hysteria to blind them to the 
real issues involved and to the peril of invoking anarchy when 
the law has proved and is proving prompt and rigorous in its 
administration. 

Another illustration of the same character is found in the 
editorials which appeared in a certain journal after the recent 
exhibition of lawlessness in Evansville, Indiana, in which the 
reader was seriously asked whether it would not have been bet- 
ter for the mob to have executed the negro murderer than that 
five or six persons, some innocent children, should have been 
killed; and then, as if to court an affirmative answer, the writer 
demanded whether the lives of the persons killed were not of 
more value than that of the negro. It will be observed that 
the basic issue is wholly ignored. In answer to the first ques- 
tion we should promptly reply, No, because it would have been 
another startling iilustration of the complete breaking down of 
civil government in a city where there was no probability that 
the murderer would escape the extreme penalty of the law 
through the orderly operation of the criminal courts. The sec- 
ond question of the editorial apologist appealed only to a 
maudlin emotionalism too weak to reason clearly, and was an 
affront to the intelligence of thinking people, because it assumed 
that they had not intelligence enough to see that the question 


- asked had nothing to do with the issues involved. 


These instances have been cited to show the tactics of the 
justifiers of anarchy in America. Their arguments, being 
based on false premises, are worthless, and their attempts at 
justification ignore the real issues and seek to arouse prejudice 
and passion by assuming conditions that do not exist and by 
misleading questions that are irrelevant and immaterial. This 
subject is far too grave for such trifling and superficial treat- 
ment. It is a problem that must be viewed broadly and treated 
in the light of the highest ethical and intellectual discernment of 
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our age and time. We claim to be the most perfect flower on the 
stem of free government, and it has long been the proud boast 
of this republic that it was the home of justice, law, and order. 
And though our government, municipal, State, and national, 
doubtless shrinks in loathing from the shameful outbreaks 
of lawless savagery that are becoming almost an epidemic, it 
is nevertheless true that in almost every instance prompt action 
or reasonable precautionary measures on the part of the munici- 
palities or the State government would have prevented these 
degrading and brutalizing spectacles. Therefore, if not di- 
rectly culpable, the State and municipalities are in most cases, 
through their indifference and their failure to render lawless 
outbreaks futile, indirectly responsible and must bear in part the 
frightful odium of these hideous and demoralizing exhibitions 
of savagery. No more pitiful excuse was ever made by an 
apologist for a State’s criminal indifference in the presence of 
probable lawlessness than the plea that the State of Delaware 
and the city of Wilmington were powerless to prevent the 
recent burning of the negro. Granted that the militia of Dela- 
ware is a small force. Is there any one reckless enough to 
claim that if even one-sixth of the State troops had been quar- 
tered around the jail, with instructions to warn any mob that 
the moment an attempt was made to break into the jail they 
would be fired upon, there would have been the least danger 
of the recent exhibition of mob law? Or, on the other hand, 
who will claim that there would have been any danger of law- 
lessness if the sheriff of Wilmington had sworn in one or two : 
hundred deputies to guard the jail until the prisoner could be 
tried or removed to some place of safety, like the State prison 
for example? No. The State of Delaware and the city of 
Wilmington must share the ignominy of one of the most revolt- 
ing exhibitions of savagery that has darkened the history of 
our nation. 

3ut it is argued in extenuation for wanton lawlessness, that 
the people become so wrought up over the crimes of the negroes 
that they cannot control themselves; they are irresponsible. It 
would be difficult to frame a greater libel against a nation than 
this. No greater indictment could be made against two thou- 
sand years of Christian civilization than that it has brought one 
of the foremost nations of the earth to a point where her peo- 
ple are not able to abide by their own laws, or rather have 
reached that stage of irresponsible emotionalism where they 
cannot control themselves and are liable to make appalling ex- 
hibitions of emotional insanity. If this is true of our people, 
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it argues a degree of moral and mental disintegration that it is 
safe to say no other civilized people would be willing to plead 
guilty to. But it is not true. In every community there are 
certain elements that are swayed by passionerather'than reason. 
They cannot take a broad view of any question that deeply 
moves them, or see the peril that is involved in deeds that are 
in defiance of law and order. They are by temperament liable 
to emotional insanity. There is also always a percentage of 
the people whose moral natures are unawakened. They are 
potentially criminal and ready for any lawless outbreak that 
offers morbid excitement and little or no danger. Now once 
satisfy this class that there is little danger of punishment for 
acts of lawlessness, and excite and arouse them as a certain 
minister in Wilmington aroused the people of his congregation, 
and a revolting exhibition of anarchy is almost certain to re- 
sult. But to say that the people cannot control themselves after 
two thousand years of Christian civilization is inferentially to 
justify the negro—so recently a child of savagery—for his most 
brutal exhibitions of lack of control. No. The charge that the 
people cannot control themselves is a libel on our nation. If 
every time there was a burning of an alleged criminal, the ring- 
leaders should be promptly apprehended and sent to the peni- 
tentiary for life, we would quickly see a cessation of these exhi- 
bitions of lawlessness, and, we firmly believe, there would be a 
rapid diminution in the number of crimes that provoke most of 
these outbreaks; for barbarous lawlessness and the spirit of 
savagery that gloats over horrible tortures generate more surely 
than aught else hate, lust, and insane sensuality in brutal na- 
tures. The rapid increase in the revolting crimes against 
women and girls since the reign of savage lawlessness is an 
eloquent if melancholy testimony to this fact. 

Several years ago we were conversing with the late Pro- 
fessor Joseph Rodes Buchanan, author of “The New Educa- 
tion’”’ and other important educational and scientific works, and 
a profound student of human nature and advanced psychology. 
The subject under consideration was criminal lust and law- 
less crimes, and the venerable savant observed that the su- 
premacy of civilization or of savagery depended on the pre- 
dominance in stimulation or development of the coronal or the 
basilar regions of the brain. When the superior region is de- 
veloped, the moral faculties dominate. Reason and sentiments 
of justice obtain mastery of man. Stimulate the brain centers 
of the superior region, and you awaken idealism, candor, love, 
hope, faith, a passion for truth, and devotion to justice, making 
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man broad, tolerant, sane, and just. But stimulation of the 
basilar region results in exactly the reverse, for here is the 
home or head center of the animal and brutal instincts and 
passions. Here the savage is waiting to assert himself if only 
encouraged. Here we have the fountain-heads or centers of 
hate, revenge, brutality, and sensuality, and a knowledge of this 
fact, he said, throws a flood of light on the close connection, 
so often noted in the dark annals of cruelty and torture, be- 
tween lust and blood crimes. Often, he observed, men under 
the insanity of religious fanaticism and whose early lives had 
been apparently exemplary, after they began torturing humar. 
beings because of heresy, soon were overmastered by lust and 
sensuality of the grossest kind, committing crimes that before 
they were blood-guilty they would have shrunk from in horror. 
The psychological explanation of this phenomenon is found in 
the fact that when they tampered with the sanctity of life and 
gave rein to the propensity to kill and maim, the dominating 
influence of life was transferred from the superior region of the 
brain to the basilar or animal centers of activity. When in- 
du!zing the latent ferocity in life they stimulated the grosser 
or brutal impulses. Now, he continued, with this negro ques- 
tion. The negro is a child in regard to civilization. It has 
required hundreds and thousands of years of intellectual de- 
velopment to give poise, control, or mastery to the mind and 
the emotional nature or to insure the supremacy of the coronal 
region of the brain to the Caucasian peoples; and it is idle to 
expect the same mastery of the emotions from a powerfully 
vital and animal race that is only from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred years removed from barbarism. Now every time 
there is the burning of a negro, or every time one is tortured 
and mutilated, not only is the nation immeasurably degraded, 
but the negroes have the animal or basilar brain powerfully 
stimulated. Their hate is aroused and with it all the other 
strong passions. All thought of prudence or fear, as well as 
all the higher sentiments dwarf and become impotent in the 
presence of the whirlwind of passional excitement that affects 
the brutal centers. Hence the common phenomenon of a num- 
ber of horrible outrages perpetrated by negroes which almost 
invariably follow these frightful exhibitions of lawlessness sav- 
agery on the part of the whites, though perplexing to most per- 
sons, is easily explained in the light of the revelations of ad- 
vanced psychology. 

We believe that Professor Buchanan uttered a profound 
philosophical truth. He was a broad-minded philosopher and 
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by birth a Kentuckian. He was a strong sympathizer with the 
South, and it was because he beheld the peril to the South in 
particular, as well as to the nation at large, that he was so con- 
cerned that the cause of lawlessness should be stopped. If not 
promptly stayed, he said, the mania will spread over the whole 
nation, and the moral disintegration incident to its influence 
will be incalculable. We are already witnessing the fulfilment 
of this prophecy, j:ttered more than ten years ago. 

We repeat, if there were the slightest danger of the criminal 
escaping the full penalty of the law in the event of his guilt 
being established, there would be some extenuation for these 
lawless outbreaks. But such is not the case, and the only re- 
sults are the brutalization of the nation, the fostering of race 
hatred, the quickening or stimulating of the brutal regions in 
the brain of the recently emancipated slaves, and the making of 
the republic a by-word in the mouth of civilization. 

We are in no way justifying the negro who commits a crime, 
any more than we would justify a white man. We believe that 
even-handed justice should be meted out alike to black and 
white offenders; but we desire that in every case the accused 
one shall have the right of trial, that justice may obtain and 
that law and not anarchy be upheld, to the end that civilization 
may move forward with uninterrupted tread, and that the honor 
and integrity of the great republic may be maintained. 


* * o* 


THE GERMAN ELECTION AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 
TO DEMOCRACY. 


I. A Vicrory or Far-REAcCHING IMPORTANCE. 


It would, we think, be difficult to over-estimate the real sig- 
nificance of the June election in Germany, which proved to be 
one of the greatest surprises to the upholders of thrones and 
class rule of the last fifty years. The wonderful victory of the 
Social Democrats, which created such dismay in the ranks of 
the reactionaries, should be the source of the greatest satisfac- 
tion to the friends of republican institutions everywhere; for, 
as we recently pointed out, no party in the Kaiser’s empire so 
fully and so consistently embodies and exemplifies the demo- 
cratic ideal as the Social-Democratic party of Germany. In 
its organization the most perfect democratic methods prevail. 
The immediate demands of this great party are for the realiza- 
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tion of those fundamental political democratic principles and 
measures which differentiate a republic from a monarchial 
or other form of reactionary government; while it goes one 
step farther than the last great revolutionary epoch, which se- 
cured to some people political emancipation and popular gov- 
ernment through the ballot, and demands economic emancipa- 
tion or the triumph of the democratic ideal on the social and 
economic as well as on the political plane. 


II. THe Oppostnc Forces In THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


In Germany, against the claims and demands of the Social- 
Democrats were arrayed the throne, the old nobility, the bour- 
geois or exploiting class, and the Lutheran and Catholic 
churches. The Kaiser claimed to rule by divine right; the 
old nobility by the right of birth; the capitalistic aristocracy by 
the right of acquired wealth; while the fact that the cardinal 
plank in the platform of the Social-Democrats demanded the 
dis-establishment of the church struck at the dearest theories 
and most effective source of strength and power of the Lu- 
theran and Catholic churches. North Germany is Lutheran; 
South Germany is Catholic. Neither church is ready to relin- 
quish this most cherished prerogative where it can obtain gov- 
ernment support. 

Seeing the steady onward march of the Social-Democratic 
sentiment, the German government has for years exerted itself 
in every way it dared to weaken and defeat its most dreaded 
enemies. The most unjust example of gerrymandering on rec- 
ord was carried out some years ago so as to minify the repre- 
sentation of the Socialists in the German Reichstag. This un- 
just apportionment gives the agricultural districts more and the 
cities and industrial centers far less than their proportional 
representation; and as a result of this political crime the re- 
actionaries, especially the clericals or Center party, have far 
more seats than they are equitably entitled to; while the So- 
cialists have far less. If the apportionment were fair, the So- 
cialists instead of having eighty-one seats to-day would have 
in the neighborhood of one hundred and twenty-five, and the 
Clericals instead of having one hundred and five would have 
less than eighty seats. 

During the last two years the alarm of the government and 
the capitalistic class has increased, and the most unjust and re- 
actionary legislation has been enacted in the hope of checking 
the rising tide of democracy. So marked has this been that, 
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as we recently pointed out, the great German liberal statesman 
and historian, Mommsen, sounded the alarm, expressing the 
gravest fear that an autocratic and reactionary coup d'état 
would follow unless the Liberals of Germany should form a 
working alliance with the Social-Democrats. Last winter the 
Reichstag cut off debates on questions in which the Socialists 
had vital interest, so that the leading Socialist representatives’ 
arguments could not be heard and later sown broadcast 
throughout the realm. The Kaiser and his son also engaged in 
an aggressive campaign of vilification, denunciation, and whole- 
sale abuse of the Socialists, and wherever the latter were very 
strong every possible effort was made to center all the opposi- 
tion on some one reactionary candidate. 

These were some of the obstacles against which the Social 
Democrats of Germany contended. Furthermore, they were 
poor, and the opposition had unlimited funds at its disposal, 
and the great daily press was a unit in aggressive opposition. 
Seldom did a political party contend against such overwhelming 
odds. And yet the triumph of this party that most perfectly 
embodied the democratic ideal of any organization in the em- 
pire, was as signal as—considering the opposition—it was 
astonishing. 


III. THe Victory. 


Happily for the cause of republican institutions, for political 
freedom and for economic justice, the warning of Professor 
Mommsen seems in a measure to have checked the reactionary 
tendency of the Liberals; although largely through their in- 
difference or their active aid to the reactionaries, eight seats 
formerly held by Socialists were lost. The enormous gains 
elsewhere gave a net increase of twenty-three Social-Demo- 
cratic seats, while eight seats were lost by only a few hundred 
votes, and eight other seats came within one thousand votes 
of being won; while the Socialist vote in Germany reached the 
enormous total of 3,112,000 votes. In the last election for the 
Reichstag the Socialists polled 2,125,000; so the recent election 
showed a gain of 987,000, or only thirteen thousand less than 
a million votes in five years. 


IV. Tue Rise or Socia, Democracy In GERMANY. 


The story of the rise of the Social-Democratic party in the 
German empire is one of the most significant illustrations af- 
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forded by history of the gradual growth and mastery ovef 
millions of minds of a great political ideal. Its advance is due 
chiefly to intelligent conviction based on a clear, philosophical, 
and scientific theory of government. Its growth, moreover, 
has been steady and continuous, in spite of the most brutal an 
despotic opposition ever attempted in a constitutional mon- 
archy. For nine years Bismarck attempted to crush out So- 
cialism by the strong arm of arbitrary and despotic power, and 
at the end of the attempt it was so much stronger that the 
“man of blood and iron” gave up that method of warfare for 
more conciliatory tactics. 

The following table gives the popular vote and the number 
of representatives at each election for the Reichstag since 1871, 
when the German Socialist party became a factor in the na- 
tional politics : 


Year. Popular vote. Members. 
GN Kaletss aie sure o:5 ae 124,655 2 
| SE eee oe 351,952 - 9 
NTE bs bc kas Wanker ee 493,288 12 
Dn AGucann ce ounses 437,158 9 
Ee res ee 311,961 12 
NS het wines eh Gated 549,990 24 
Se 9" 763,128 II 
ae 6 cide wird one 1,427,208 35 


a4 
eRe orrery: 3 


V. 





SoME FAVORABLE CONTRIBUTING CAUSES. 


The Germans are a sturdy, liberty-loving people, who hate 
injustice, and it is highly probable that the high-handed course 
of the government and the foolish and false calumnies of the 
Kaiser and his son, as well as the timely warning of Professor 
Mommsen, aided the Social Democrats in a very positive way. 
When a fair degree of freedom is permitted and general intel- 
ligence obtains, the gravest peril to despotism or tyranny in any 
form lies in its tendency to overreach itself; and this over- 
reaching, which was exhibited in reactionary laws, special 
privileges and other anti-democratic measures, doubtless proved 
a source of real weakness to the reactionary forces. But great 
as were the benefits derived from the injustice and short-sight- 
edness of the opposition, they were of secondary importance 
compared with the element of practical statesmanship which 
marked the course of the Social-Democratic leaders. Without 
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for one moment surrendering the fundamental demands of sci- 
entific Socialism, the German Socialists adopted a practical pro- 
gram for the hour, pending the educational agitation which they 
all recognized as being essential in order to convert the majority 
to a belief in their theories. They therefore adopted a bold, 
progressive, and definite platform that could be carried out to- 
day and under present conditions. Reform on the instalment 
plan, pending the great economic changes demanded, was the 
program adopted and vigorously pushed forward. 

The Socialists are above all else democrats. They desire 
victory, but only after they have convinced the reason of the 
majority that their theories are wiser and more just and equita- 
ble than the demands of the opposition. Hence their course, 
which was at once practical and consistent, embraced the un- 
equivocal affirmation of their allegiance to the Socialist theory 
and the adoption of a present-day working platform embody- 
ing demands for (1) equal suffrage for men and women; (2) 
payment of the members of the imperial and state legislatures ; 
(3) responsibility of the government to parliament; (4) local 
self-government ; (5) church dis-establishment ; (6) freedom of 
speech and of the press; (7) free schools; (8) free courts; (9) 
progressive income tax; (10) the substitution for the present 
military system of the militia system; (11) the abolition of the 
hunger tariff. ; 

Under the able leadership of Herr August Bebel the Ger- 
many Parliamentary party is united in its efforts to secure in- 
stalments of reform, while carrying on a persistent educational 
agitation. 


VI. MISREPRESENTATIONS OF THE AMERICAN PRESS. 


The capitalistic and reactionary press of America was as 
thoroughly nonplussed over the victory of the Socialists in Ger- 
many as they were at the enormous increase of the Socialist 
vote in this country last year. For a few days the editors for 
the most part were silent. They could scarcely conceive how, 
with the Kaiser, the aristocracy, capitalism, and the two State 
reactionary churches united against the Socialists, the latter 
could have made such gains. Suddenly, however, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, the editors of the capitalistic press found 
voice, and strange to say, the republican and reactionary demo- 
cratic journalists throughout the length and breadth of the land 
simultaneously received the same revelation. With one accord 
they declared that the German Socialists were not Socialists at 
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all, as we understand the term Socialists; that they had long 
since abandoned the wild, visionary dream of the codperative 
State as outlined by Lasalle, Marx, and Engel. 

No statements were ever given general currency that were 
more brazenly mendacious, and the turpitude of the great daily 
press has seldom been more in evidence than in the simultane- 
ous voicing of this falsehood. Whether the fabrication eman- 
ated from a bureau or league in New York or in Washington, 
we know not; but the simultaneous appearance as leading edi- 
torials in the capitalistic press of both parties of the same false- 
hoods reminds us of some financial editorials favorable to the 
Wall Street and banking interests which were sent out from 
New York and simultaneously published in the machine-gov- 
erned political papers throughout the country a few years ago. 

As a matter of fact the Socialist manifesto, which set forth 
the present demands of the party and on which the editorials 
were supposed to be based, clearly states the fundamental posi- 
tion of the party in these unequivocal words: 


“Our aim is the establishment of the Socialist state and social order 
based upon collective ownership of the means of production and the 
duty of all to labor—the establishment of a political and social condi- 
tion in which truth, justice, equality, and the common welfare shall be 
the sure rule of conduct for all. Voters, you who agree with us in these 
ideas, vote on June 16 only for the candidates of the Social Democratic 
Party.” 


It is probable that a large number of voters who have sup- 
ported the Socialist party in recent years may not be converted 
to Socialism in its entirety ; but they see in the Socialist-Demo- 
cratic party the most essentially democratic political power in 
the empire; and they know that the Socialists are honest and 
sincere, while the present working platform of the party is so 
just and desirable that they support that party rather than 
vote for legislators liable to become reactionary if power might 
be increased or prospects brightened through such action. The 
recruits of this character, however, are probably far less numer- 
ous than the number of so-called Liberals and bourgeoisie who 
have gone over to the reactionaries. The steady, gradual, and 
constantly augmented vote of the Social-Democratic party in 
the face of every kind of opposition clearly indicates that its 
present strength in the main represents those who through 
studious and conscientious investigation and reasoning have 
become convinced that it, more than any other party in the em- 
pire, represents the democratic phase of the evolutionary move- 
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ment in the economic and political life of to-day. The victory 
in Germany will without question give a great impetus to the 
Social-Democratic movement throughout western civilization. 


MATERIALISM AND NATIONAL DECAY. 


A real danger threatens us. It invades the church, it per- 
meates the State, and it fastens itself upon the individual. 
Wherever its influence extends it deadens or dries up the motor 
centers of noble and unselfish endeavor. It comes like the 
creeping paralysis, and whether it affects the individual, the 
church, the State, or a civilization, its issue is fatal unless ar- 
rested and overcome by a powerful reactionary influence which 
awakens the higher centers of being, reinstates the ideal, and 
revivifies the moral or spiritual side of life. {We refer to that 
deadly materialism that turns the index finger downward and 
sneers at the higher aspirations of the soul and those finer ele- 
ments in human nature by the leverage of which the world is 
elevated—that real materialism which in State thrusts aside 
the fundamental principles of justice and right for expediency 
and sordid or personal gain; which in business follows the 
dictates of greed instead of noble principles, and insists on the 
employment of women and children in order to more quickly 
acquire a fortune; which in the church destroys the spirit while 
magnifying the letter; which enlarges on rites, forms, and 
dogmas while widows and orphans starve and freeze, and which 
loudly professes faith and love while giving no evidence of their 
presence in the life of the professor. > 

Emerson on one occasion declared that the church had periods 
when it had wooden chalices and golden priests, and other times 
when it had golden chalices and wooden priests; and, broadly 
speaking, this is also true of the world. There are periods when 
the idealists sway the imagination of nations and civilizaiions. 
The State, the church, and the individual answer to the call to 
come up higher. Then the spiritual energies are in the ascen- 
dent, and humanity responds to the marching orders from 
above. After this, however, come periods of egoistic reaction, 
of materialistic ascendency, when the wooden chalices are ex- 
changed for fhose that are of gold, and the prophets and apos- 
tles give place to the priests and the Levites. Simplicity, faith, 
sincerity, love for justice, reverence for the rights of others. 
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and a passion for the truth give place to the worship of exter- 
nals. Cynicism and egoism displace a living faith and a noble 
idealism. Men turn from the pursuit of the spiritual verities to 
the enjoyment of materialistic delights. The eye of the people 
wanders from the star to the clod. High things are at a dis- 
count. The worship of God gives place to the worship of gold. 
The altars of moral force are deserted for those of physical 
force. Greed, ambition, and gratification of the physical become 
dominant factors in life. Then does the eclipse begin. 

Victor Hugo beheld the rising tide of materialism that has 
in so large a way marked the past fifty years, and he knew 
its peril. Hence, we find him declaring that : 















The life of nations, like the life of individuals, has its moments of 
depression; these moments pass, certainly, but no trace of them ought 
to remain. Excessive devotion to the material is the evil of our epoch. 
Man at this day tends to fall into the stomach: man must be replaced 
in the heart, man must be replaced in the brain. A moral lift is neces- 
sary. There is something beyond satisfying one’s appetite. The goal 
of man is not the goal of the animal. The social question requires 
to-day, more than ever, to be examined on the side of human dignity. 









In periods when positivism has degenerated into a sordid 
and egoistic materialism, the very life of a nation is imperilled. 
Its existence depends upon the timely arrival of the idealistic 
reaction, for if that arrival is too long delayed, it finds that the 
soul of the nation has fled. This is the supreme lesson taught 
by the histories of the great nations which have dazzled the 
world for a time and then have disappeared. 

The duty of all duties devolving upon the teacher, the parent 
and the thoughtful citizen in general, is that of stimulating 
the spiritual side of man’s nature; of insisting on the reality, 
the permanency and the life-giving power of the ideal; of call- 
ing to the soul to come from the husk-strewn fields in the far 
country, and take its rightful seat as master in the empire of 
the mind, a servant of Life, Light, and Truth. 


















. 
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CHILD LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES. 








According to the recent report of Commissioner William S. 
Waudby, of the United States Labor Department, there are to- 
day almost two million children at work in the mines and fac- . 
tories throughout the republic. It is difficult to conceive a 
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greater crime against childhood, against the State, and against 
the civilization of to-morrow, than is found in this child slav- 
ery, which is the result of general indifference and individual 
cupidity and avarice. 

We use the term slavery advisedly, for the denial to the 
child of the right of normal growth, the freedom and happi- 
ness that must be accorded during immaturity if the best de- 
veloped manhood and womanhood is to result, and that educa- 
tion which is at once the safeguard of free institutions and the 
sacred right of every child, is slavery in a very real and terri- 
ble sense. We can hope for no splendid civilization of to- 
morrow so long as an army of almost two million little boys 
and girls are denied their sacred rights and the requisites for 
normal growth and unfoldment, in order that a few scores of 
men may amass millions upon millions of dollars, which in turn 
become a menace to the State and in many instances a curse to 
the individual. 


ALFALFA AND NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 


The spirit of utility, which has for many years been termed 
the presiding genius of our age, is constantly revealing to scien- 
tific and restless investigators unlooked-for wealth in by-prod- 
ucts that have been hitherto discarded as worthless, or suggest- 
ing how animal or plant life may be utilized where hitherto no 
valuable returns have been accounted possible. The introduc- 
tion and profitable raising of the Angora goat is a case in 
point; but the most striking illustration of a utilitarian dis- 
covery due to the searching and practical spirit that is becom- 
ing so marked a characteristic of the American farmer, is 
found in the recent extensive introduction of alfalfa, a forage 
plant, into various semi-arid regions throughout the West and 
Southwest. 

Alfalfa was long ago introduced into California, but little 
cultivated or esteemed until.a few years since, when it was 
found that this unsurpassed forage plant would thrive luxu- 
riantly on land which, on account of lack of water, was too 
sterile to render profitable cultivation possible. The alfalfa 
sends its roots down from eight to fifteen feet in search of 
moisture, and grows so vigorously that the yields are as enor- 
mous as they are valuable. It is said that cattle, swine, and 
poultry thrive upon it as upon few if any other forage plants. 
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It is particularly valuable in fattening cattle and as a food for 
poultry. The discovery of the great value of the plant as a 
food for stock, and that it flourishes in semi-arid land worthless 
for other crops, has already led to its cultivation on tens of 
thousands of acres. From present prospects in a few years 
hundreds of thousands if not millions of acres, which have 
been considered worthless or of little value, will be verdant : 
with this crop, and through it will be adding millions upon 
millions of dollars to the nation’s wealth by furnishing food 
for live stock and poultry. 

The men who on farm, in field, or laboratory are thus dem- 
onstrating how Golcondas of wealth can be added to the na- 
tion by increasing her resources without wronging any human 
soul, are true benefactors, worthy a people’s love, honor, and 
gratitude. 

* * ~ 


GROWTH OF STREET AND ELECTRIC RAILWAY ‘ 
LINES IN THE UNITED STATES. 





The government census reports on electric and street rail- 
ways in the United States for the year ending June 30, 1902, Ne 
indicate something of the magnitude of this business and the 
enormous profits accruing to the companies enjoying franchises 
and operating the various lines. There were at the time of 
taking the census 22,589 miles of single track laid, an increase 
of 178.09 per cent. in the past twelve years. The net earnings 
for twelve months ending June 30, 1902, were $30,955,233. 
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A PRACTICAL INVENTION FOR RECORDING AND 
PRESERVING TELEPHONIC COMMU- 
NICATIONS. 












Valdemar Poulsen, a Danish electrician, has recently per- 
fected an invention which has been named the telegraphone, by 

which a telephonic conversation can be permanently recorded 

and reproduced when desired. A small two-pole electric mag- ) 
net is employed, and a flat steel ribbon on a cylinder drum 
receives the record. The articulation is said to be almost per- 
fect, and in this respect is free from the defects of the pho- 
nograph. 
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THE MORAL AWAKENING OF THE PEOPLE, 


There are numerous signs of a general awakening among 
the conscience element of American society and of the inaugu- 
ration of one of those great educational campaigns that have 
preceded every political and economic advance step taken by 
modern nations. The fact that since the foundation of the so- 
called National Economic League, which, as we recently 
pointed out, is so loudly and unqualifiedly praised and liberally 
supported by the beneficiaries of special privilege, there has 
been witnessed a corresponding increase in the activity of social 
reformers and patriotic citizens throughout the country indi- 
cates that the higher patriotism and the saving leaven of altru- 
ism are present in all sections of the republic. 

Progressive and reform educational organizations, prompted 
and sustained only by altruistic motives, cannot hope to raise 
funds such as Secretary Gage wishes the rich to raise for the 
distribution of a million and a half copies of the reactionary 
books issued by the so-called National Economic League, but 
they can and will doubtless do what has ever been accomplished 
by men and women of moral conviction who place the good of 
others above self-interest. They will arouse and educate the 
American conscience and intellect until they will cast off the 
hypnotic and reactionary spell produced by persistent appeals 
to short-sighted and sordid motives. 

In 1838 the entire daily press of England, both Liberal and 
Conservative, was so controlled by classes enriched through 
special privilege that the Anti-Corn-Law League could obtain 
no hearing through its columns. Confronted by this discour- 
aging fact, the single-hearted and patriotic leaders of the 
League established a weekly paper and made it the one sole 
and powerful periodical organ for the propaganda campaign 
in its earlier stages, while they issued millions of tracts, heid 
numbers of public meetings, and in other ways inaugurated a 
systematic educational agitation. In this way the League, at 
first so small and insignificant, succeeded in revolutionizing 
English thought and in winning a complete victory in the course 
of eight years. 

Garrison and his followers were indeed a forlorn hope. They 
were very few in numbers, very poor, and comparatively ob- 
scure when in 1831 they inaugurated their organized agitation 
against chattel slavery. Opposing them was the combined in- 
fluence of the nation’s wealth, dominated by materialistic and 
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sordid motives, and the political machinery of the republic 
from the Supreme Court down. Yet history shows that the 
following immortal words of Garrison sounded one of the first 
peals in the knell of slavery: ““Many object to the severity of 
my language, but is there not cause for such severity? I will 
be harsh as truth and uncompromising as justice. I am in 
earnest. I will not equivocate, I will not excuse, I will not 
retract a single word, and I will be heard.” 

We repeat that the signs present to-day in connection with 
the agitation being inaugurated by the conscience element of 
our republic have characterized every great agitation of mod- 
ern times that has preceded an upward step in social, economic, 
and political life. It is the education of the pamphlet and tract, 
of the editorial, periodical and other cheap weekly and monthly 
journals, and of the clubs and societies, powerfully reinforced 
by self-sacrificing apostles of altruistic progress overmastered 
by that moral enthusiasm that is invincible, which marks the 
new crusade, and it will prevail in spite of the great dailies 
owned or controlled by the trusts and corporations; in spite of 
the rapidity with which the leading monthly and weekly press 
is passing into the hands of Wall Street magnates; in spite 
of such reactionary bodies as the so-called National Economic 
League, whose avowed purpose is to fight Socialism, but whose 
literature is thoroughly reactionary and in every way satisfac- 
tory to the chief representatives of predatory bands which 
through the enjoyment of special privileges and the protection 
of recreant public officials are preying upon the American la- 
borer and consumer, and in spite of the rapid centralization of 
the nation’s wealth in the hands of the few and the power 
exerted by the trusts and corporations throughout all the ram- 
ifications of government—a power as great as was the allied 
opposition against which Garrison raised his voice. Yes, it will 
succeed, because the schoolmaster has been too long abroad in 
the land to permit reaction to extend beyond certain bounds; 
because the trend, sweep, and logic of events render either 
combination of the few for the exploitation and oppression of 
the many, or codperation of all for the mutual enrichment and 
benefit of all, inevitable. And in the presence of such alterna- 
tives in a democracy, who can doubt the ultimate result? Fi- 
nally and chiefly, the cause of social progress will triumph be- 
cause it is dominated by spiritual or moral enthusiasm, which 
possesses a divine potency that time and again has overborne 
reactionary conventionalism, injustice, privilege, and sordid 
wealth. 
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MUSIC AS MEDICINE. 


The marvelous progress of the past century in the domain 
of physical science and invention, which has revolutionized the 
face of the world and added more to the store of man’s knowl- 
edge in assured facts and practical discoveries than all efforts 
in the same realms during the preceding thousand years, has 
been largely if not chiefly due to two things: the employment 
of the modern critical and comparative scientific method, and 
the new continents of knowledge revealed through the discov- 
ery and utilization of the finer forces of nature. From the pon- 
derable to the imponderable, from the crude to the less crude, 
such has been the order of advance, and perhaps nowhere has 
this progress been so manifest as in the realm of the healing 
art, where blood-letting, mercurial poisoning, and other heroic 
methods have given way to more rational treatment and the 
employment of subtler remedies. 

The rapidity of the advance has been largely due to the free- 
dom accorded investigation in the past, through which various 
new schools and independent and iconoclastic practitioners have 
either greatly modified the conservative methods or have intro- 
duced new and beneficent discoveries. Homeopathy has greatly 
reduced the size of the doses administered. Hydropathy 
wrought incalculable benefit in proving the ancient antipathy to 
water to be as fallacious as it was destructive to life. Mas- 
sage, movement cures, and other innovations, after encounter- 
ing the bitterest opposition, greatly modified the regular prac- 
tise. The new psychological discoveries and the recognition 
and employment of hypnotism have revealed the power of 
thought over the physical organism and have materially influ- 
enced the treatment of various diseases in recent years; while 
progressive physicians have turned with ever increasing confi- 
dence to the finer forces and less crude treatment for the mas- 
tery of disease. 

One of the newest and most promising innovations in medical 
science is the discovery and utilization of music in the healing 
art, the therapeutic value of which is only as yet beginning to 
be recognized. Yet from the meager experiments already made 
it is highly probable that the day is not distant when music will 
be a leading factor in the cure of many forms of disease, espe- 
cially those due to inharmonious conditions of the mental and 
nervous organism. 

For many years investigators have pointed out the apparent 
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influence of music on the sick and highly sensitive organism, 
but until recently comparatively little has been done to ascer- 
tain in a scientific way the effect of different kinds of music 
on animal life with a view to determining accurately, (1) 
whether or not it promised to be a remedy of positive value in 
the treatment of disease, and (2) the probable effect of dif- 
ferent kinds of music on different forms of animal life and on 
different temperaments in the human family. 

The late observations of two scientists, one a Frenchman and 
the other an American, are rich in suggestive value and go very 
far to indicate that the effect of music on life, even in the lower 
animals, is such that we a>* warranted in the belief that it can 
be made a therapeutic agent of the first importance. The French 
savant, who has made extensive experiments and carefully 
noted the result of music upon the lower animals, declares that 
with the exception of spiders and a few kinds oi serpents, all 
animal life with which he has experimented has responded in a 
marked way to music. He further relates a curious and sur- 
prising fact, that music not only has charms to soothe the sav- 
age breast, but that venomous creatures among the lower orders 
of life are especially amenable to its power. He declares that 
he found scorpions and lizards peculiarly susceptible; they 
would even at times beat the measure with their tongues. At 
other times the body kept the rhythm; while the dreaded cobra 
raised itself upon its tail and balanced its body in time to the 
music. There was not, he asserts, a change of tone that did 
not produce a change of attitude. 

Curator Frank C. Baker, of the Academy of Science in Chi- 
cago, has recently made extensive experiments with birds and 
animals in Lincoln Park.’ Taking his violin he played differ- 
ent kinds of music before the cages, carefully noting the pro- 
nounced effect, which in general was as follows: Discords 
seemed to grate upon the organism to such an extent that birds 
and animals became highly nervous. Spirited, lively airs, 
played with abandon, exhilirated and increased the nervous 
stimulation in a very decided manner; while sweet, soft music 
invariably soothed and quieted. Professor Baker found that 
classical music was particularly offensive to the jaguar, who 
whenever it was played became furious, growling, lashing his 
tail, and springing from side to side of the cage in a paroxysm 
of anger. Yet as soon as the music was changed to suit his 
taste, he quieted down until he became the picture of peace and 
contentment, and when the performer slowly withdrew the ani- 
mal would arise, advance to the edge of the cage, and put his 
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paw out in an appealing manner, plainly asking the player 
to return. Lions seemed very responsive, the quiet and sleepy 
tunes producing rest and contentment, while lively airs and 
dance music exhilirated them. Monkeys were always ready for 
music and seemed to especially enjoy the livelier strains. 

In commenting on the power of music as exhibited over the 
lower animals, the Medical Times in a thoughtful editorial, 
written evidently by a physician thoroughly abreast of the 
times, observes : 


With the constant increasing illustration of the wonderful effects 
of music not only upon the lower grades of animal life, but upon the 
human organization, it is a wonder that its subtle and far-reaching 
power has not been utilized to a greater extent and its action studied 
more minutely from a psychological standpoint in the treatment of dis- 
ease. The increased study of psychology and its wonderful revelations 
is bringing us into closer contact and clearer understanding of those 
subtle forces which control the currents of life. The crude materialism 
of the past in every department of science, but especially in therapeutics, 
is rapidly giving way to a clearer understanding of the laws of nature 
as they are daily unfolded to a more advanced intelligence. We are 
just beginning to realize that in music we have a great curative agent, 
but that to produce its best effect it must be studied from a scientific 
standpoint. 
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REVIEWED By B. O. FLower.* 


SOME ETHICAL PHASES OF THE LABOR QUESTION. By 
Carroll D. Wright. Cloth. Pp. 207. Price $1 net. Boston, 
American Unitarian Association. 


Interest in this volume will depend largely upon the social and econ- 
omic opinions held by the reader. There are at the present time three 
distinct groups of people interested in labor problems. Of these one 
division is primarily actuated by selfish or egoistic considerations. To 
those composing it, ethical ideals and the fundamental demands of 
justice are quite subordinate to personal considerations. The other two 
divisions are dominated by ethical ideals, but their view-points are en- 
tirely different. One shrinks from anything like a radical or revolu- 
tionary change in the present social system, even though the new pro- 
gram be carried forward along peaceable and educational lines. The 
representatives of this class would not seriously antagonize predatory 
wealth, knowing full well that the latter is strongly entrenched behind 
the daily press, educational institutions and the church, while its power 
in government is as apparently impregnable as was the slave power 
prior to 1863; and they feel that even though the friends of social and 
economic progress rely entirely upon’ peaceable and legitimate demo- 
cratic methods to bring about the desired changes, the opposition would 
quickly resort to force rather than be interfered with, as did the crown 
of England in the days of the Stuarts. Hence they seek to ameliorate 
present conditions and reform the worst of present-day abuses without 
demanding radical changes that would place the social and economic 
order on the eternal granite of justice and thereby guarantee to all 
God’s children the inherent right to the supreme and necessary gifts 
of the Creator on which life depends—free land, air and water, equality 
of opportunities and equality of rights. 

Here is the radical parting of the ways of the reform forces, and 
those who believe in the fundamental or revolutionary social and econ- 
omic changes nécessary to secure a wider measure of justice for all the 
people will find it impossible to become enthusiastic cover even the 
noblest ethical economic volume that aims merely at reforming the 
present abuses, which in effect would perpetuate rather than undermine 
the present unjust, chaotic, and essentially demoralizing social order, in 
which the great fortunes are acquired through gambling or by special 
privilege, and where a surplus of this unearned wealth is being steadily 


*Books intended for review in THE ARENA should be addressed to 
B. O. Flower, 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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employed to debauch legislators, to silence the protests of the church, 
to muzzle the college, and to control the press, in order that the present 
order may be maintained. 

Carroll D. Wright’s volume belongs to the palliative and concilia- 
tory rather than to the revolutionary literature of reform, and for this 
reason, while it will be enthusiastically received by the nobler minds 
who uphold the present order, it will be anything but convincing to the 
radical reformer, whether he be a simple republican who is battling for 
justice through majecrity rule; a land reformer, seeking to secure for 
all the people the benefit of the great gifts of the common Father, and 
equality of opportunities and rights for the humblest as well as the 
most powerful citizen; or the scientific Socialist, who is struggling to 
place every child of the State in a position of comparative affluence by 
securing to every wealth-creator the result of his toil and preventing 
the gambler, speculator, and parasite from living off of the labor of the 
millions. 

Mr. Wright is one of the ablest reasoners and one of the most 
spiritually minded of the ethical leaders who seek to reform and better 
present social conditions without interfering with the foundations of 
the existing social order. Indeed, he is so clear-visioned on many 
things, and so high and fine are his ethical impulses, that it is a con- 
stant source of surprise to find him turning away from the fundamental 
demands of a just social order. We have often felt that had he been 
free from the subtle influences which environed him as an official in 
the service of the national government at Washington during the 
period when the dominant political parties have been under the mastery 
of Wall Street gamblers, railroad corporations and the great monopo- 
lies, the cause of social progress would in all probability have received 
more definite and positive aid from his great moral and intellectual in- 
fluence; for we all know how, in spite of our wishes and desires, our 
views and general concepts are affected by the thought-world in which 
we live and move; and the thought-world of Washington under 
Grover Cleveland, William McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt cannot 
be said to be as sympathetic with the millions of wealth-creators as 
with J. Pierpont Morgan and the growing oligarchy fostered and 
strengthened by government protection and other privileges. 

If, however, the reader accepts Mr. Wright’s premises as sound; if 
he believes in democracy as a theory and in the aristocratic idea in 
practise; if he believes that there should be or must be in fact, though 
not in name, a class of masters or exploiters and a class of slaves or 
exploited ones; if he holds that the ideal of noblesse oblige of the old- 
time monarchal regimes is applicable to our day and generation, then 
he will find this volume most admirable and satisfying. For if we 
accept these views we will find Mr. Wright thoroughly convincing. 
He appeals to the moral sentiment in a free, manly, and earnest man- 
ner. He reasons ably and logically. He clearly proves that from all 
view-points, if the present order is best and is to be maintained, it is 
not only right but necessary that the wealth-creators have better treat- 
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ment than they have received and that higher ideals and nobler 
standards of action should prevail throughout the business world than 
are found under the present egoistic order of capitalism. 

The volume is divided into four parts. The first is concerned with 
“Religion in Relation to Sociology.” The second discusses “The 
Relation of Political Economy to the Labor Question.” The third deals 
with “Factories as an Element of Civilization”; and the fourth with 
“The Ethics of Prison Labor.” 

The author shows conclusively that in the higher and truer sense 
religion should permeate sociology; that moral and spiritual ideals 
should dominate economic and social philosophy. 

To us the last half of the volume, in which Mr. Wright considers 
the factory and the prison, is much the most interesting and suggestive. 
Our author, instead of regarding the factory as demoralizing, holds 
that its influence has been positively elevating and beneficent. He be- 
lieves that the factories have been great educators and that they have 
strengthened the moral fiber and exalted the ideals of the workers 
to a surprising degree. This position is sustained by citations from 
history, descriptions of the conditions preceding the advent of the 
factories, and the changes made by it. He also discusses at length 
the changes resulting in the United States under his own personal 
observation. The New England factory, he claims, has transformed 
and wonderfully developed and educated the ignorant Irish and French- 
Canadian girls, and the factory is now exerting a similar influence upon 
the poor whites of the South. He holds that statistics as well as per- 
sonal investigations prove that the factories do’ not weaken the morals 
of the girls, but, indeed, that they exert an influence entirely the re- 
verse. He strongly opposes, however, the employment of married 
women in the factories. Child labor is weakly opposed, but the in- 
fluence of the commercial opportunism which dominates the govern- 
ment has apparently blinded Mr. Wright to the essential criminality of 
the child labor curse, and one cannot help regretting that he ignores 
this splendid occasion for raising his voice in no uncertain tones 
against one of the greatest curses of our day and generation. 

Our prison management gives Mr. Wright great satisfaction. He 
seems to regard our progress in this direction during the past century 
as marked, though to us it seems one of the crying shames of the past 
hundred years, when life among all material lines went forward by 
leaps and bounds, and when increased education and the presence of 
multitudinous influences clearly demonstrated to what a great degree 
the State is responsible for crime and how many and complex are 
the influences for which the individual is in no way responsible, that 
tend to make him a criminal, that civilization, especially in our repub- 
lic, should display such amazing indifference to his case as is exhibited 
in our prison management. The salutary changes that have been made 
have come, as Mr. Wright admits, largely from trades union agitation, 
prompted by no ethical aim; and other changes have been largely due 
to utilitarian motives. 
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To us it seems that Mr. Wright’s optimism is a source of weakness 
rather than of strength. Optimism is an excellent thing when well 
founded, but when the premises are unsound, when incidental and 
utilitarian objects instead of a noble optimism are responsible for the 
chief advance in prison management, such optimism as our author ex- 
hibits tends to make one question his conclusions in other things. 
The advent of the twentieth century should have witnessed a prison 
system throughout the republic in which society should be protected 
from the criminal, but where at the same time the offender should be 
treated as an unfortunate, to be morally, industrially, and mentally 
trained; a system in which a portion of the time should be given to 
moral culture, a part to thorough manual training in some useful trade, 
and still another part of the time devoted to work for the good of the 
State, such as building great national and state highways, making 
permanent levees, draining swamp lands, and manufacturing articles 
for the use of the State. This three-fold discipline would benefit the 
State more than it is now benefited, while it would have a wonder- 
fully helpful influence on the criminal, and would eventually greatly 
reduce the expense of the criminal machinery of the State. 


HOW PARIS AMUSES ITSELF. By F. Berkeley Smith. 135 
illustrations. Cloth, 334 pp. Price $1.50 net. New York, Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. 


This book is a companion volume to “The Real Latin Quarter” 
and possesses the same fascinating quality which made the first volume 
so popular. A thorough familiarity with life in Paris, habits of keen 
observation and a quick sense of humor, together with a bright and 
pleasing literary style, all combine to make the volume one which 
the reader is loth to lay down until the final page is reached. Before 
him pass in quick succession the actors, singers, and dancers who 
afford entertainment for Parisians of all classes. He is hurried from 
the Theatre Francais to the Alcazar D’Ete, where grande dames and 
gorgeously gowned demimondaines jostle elbows in the foyer; from 
the Opera Comique to the cabarets of Montmartre, where thieves and 
assassins—the very dregs of society—congregate nightly to drink and 
carouse. He may dine in style in the best restaurants in Paris, or 
he may go for a quiet day’s fishing on the Seine. But always the 
people are real people; living, virile personalities, beneath whose 
laughter and merry-making lie the same passions, emotions, the same 
hopes and fears and sorrows which he himself experiences. It is this 
quality of human interest which gives Mr. Smith's book its great 
charm. The work is beautifully illustrated with one hundred and 
thirty-five cuts, many of them in colors. 


IN OLD ROSEAU. By William S. Birge, M.D. Illustrated. Cloth. 
106 pp. Price $1. New York, Isaac H. Blanchard Company. 


“In Old Roseau” is the title of a thoroughly charming little vol- 
ume by Dr. William S. Birge, dealing with life on Dominica, one of 
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the little Windward Isles in the Carribean Sea. Though containing 
graphic and pleasing descriptions of this quaint and, to the author, 
thoroughly delightful spot, it is free from the dry details which mark 
guidebooks and the descriptions of travelers who derive their informa- 
tion largely from this lazy man’s easy source of knowledge. Dr. Birge 
spent some time in old Roseau, the principal town of Dominica, and 
also paid a rather prolonged visit to the interesting settlement of the 
Carib Indians on the island. The work abounds in interesting stories 
connected with the annals of the island; but perhaps the most interest- 
ing pages are devoted to the author’s personal experiences, including 
as they do a trip to the great sulphur lake, which is in the form of a 
mighty cauldron ever seething on the summit of one of the principal 
mountains of Dominica; an exciting wild boar hunt in which the 
author plays anything but the part of a story-book hero; and a so- 
journ in the house of a family among the Carib Indians who were half 
French and half Indian. The two frank and unsophisticated maidens, 
Marcella and Louise, may have served to prolong our author’s visit, as 
they certainly were unconventional children near to Nature’s heart. 
The affection which the elder entertained for the visitor, though giving 
a romantic tinge to his long stay, saddened the closing days of his 
visit. “In Old Roseau” is a delightfully restful, though instructive 
and entertaining little volume. 


CENTENARY EMERSON SOUVENIR. Hand-painted, Price 25 
cents. Published at 9 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Last May the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson was fittingly celebrated in Boston and Concord, Mass., 
and during July the memory of the great philosopher, poet, essayist and 
radical thinker was commemorated in a unique manner by the holding 
of a memorial summer school in Boston and Concord, at whose thirty 
sessions addresses were made by many of the most eminent men and 
women in America, on different phases in the life, thought and work 
of Emerson. It is natural that with the more intellectual men and 
women of the community so deeply interested in the life of the Concord 
sage, works and souvenirs that appropriately deal with the thought of 
Mr. Emerson should appear. One of the most unique and suggestive 
of these is a beautiful hand-painted card designed by Dr. Charles 
Kirkland Wheeler, a Harvard graduate and a deep student of the great 
philosopher. In the upper right-hand corner of this card is a large 
star in the center of which appears a portrait of Emerson in his prime, 
while in the rays are the legends, “I am God in Nature” and “I am 
a weed by the wall.” Below the star is an excellent reproduction of 
the Emerson home at Concord, showing the pines the poet loved so 
well; while in the center of the card is a prism which has caught the 
light from the star—that “light that never was on sea or land”—and 
reflects it in prismatic colors. The seven colors of the spectrum, which 
are painted by hand in water colors, each bear quotations from the 
philosopher's writings 














NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


SOME PERSONAL WORDS TO THE READERS OF THE 
ARENA:—Four months ago, on the retirement of Mr. McLean, we 
outlined anew our aims and purposes for the Arena. During this 
period, among the prominent and thoughtful authoritative writers in 
special fields of active research who have contributed to the pages of 
the ARENA are the following: Prof. Frank Parsons, Ph.D.; Judge 
Samuel C. Parks, A.M.; Judge Samuel Seabury; E. P. Powell; Dean 
George McA. Miller; Prof. Edward W. Bemis; Edwin Markham; 
Prof. John Ward Stimson; Rev. R. E. Bisbee, A.M.; Ex-governor 
Joshua L. Chamberlain, LL.D.; Prof. George L. Raymond; R. Heber 
Newton, D.D.; Prof. Muhammad Barakatullah; William Ordway 
Partridge; Joaquin Miller; Gov. L. F. C. Garvin; John Brooks Leavitt, 
LL.D., and Ernest Crosby. 

These four issues have called forth numerous enthusiastic letters 
from a host of friends, of which the following extract from a letter 
from the distinguished jurist and author, Judge Samuel C. Parks, is 
typical: 

“The opening issue of Volume XXX. well sustains your resolve 
to make the ARENA in the future more attractive, virile and indis- 
pensable. All of the articles in it are good, and most of them very 
good. The first three, by Baker, Stimson and Parsons are all excellent, 
and yours on “The Corruption of Government by the Corporations’ is, 
in the opinion of several of the readers of the Arena in this city, one 
of the most timely and valuable that has recently appeared in any 
American magazine. If you ever wrote a more necesary or better 
one, I have not met with it. Rev. R. E. Bisbee’s article is a bold 
one for a preacher. A large proportion of that profession seem to be 
afraid to tell the truth, lest by so doing they may lose their positions.” 


Some of these letters have been from the old ArENA guard—sub- 
scribers who were with us in the early nineties and whose enthusiasm 
for sound democratic principles has never flagged. We most deeply 
appreciate these kind words and also the reception given the magazine 
during the heated term. And now we are entering the autumn season— 
the season for work and the time when people select their year’s read- 
ing matter. We wish to make a personal appeal to every friend of 
the ArenA. To us the family of the Arena has ever been especially 
dear, for into the work of building up this great review we have 
thrown the hardest and most tireless efforts of our life. We have 
worked because we felt that the influence of this review would tell 
helpfully on the larger life of the coming days. With 4s its success 
has been a matter of far larger concern than any personal considera- 
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tions. The cause of freedom, of the truer life of the people; the cause 
of justice and righteous government based on democracy and the 
cause of individual development; a full-orbed education, and the 
amelioration of conditions and the upliftment of society’s exiles and 
those who have fallen under the wheel, have ever been uppermost in 
our thoughts. And among the tens of thousands of friends who have 
come into the Arena family, a large proportion have been overmastered 
and impelled by the same feelings and convictions as have led us in 
this work. They have felt the power of the ideal, and with splendid 
unselfishness have untiringly labored to further the circulation of the 
magazine, exhibiting that enthusiasm which fills the conscience-guided 
disciples of a holy cause. Many of these friends, believing that the 
ARENA would arouse the conscience and stir the nobler impulses of 
the people in one of the most crucial periods in the history of the 
republic, have wrought at a great personal sacrifice. We remember 
on one occasion, in answer to a personal appeal addressed to our sub- 
scribers, we received many letters of the most extraordinary and, 
to us, precious character. Three or four of these will never be for- 
gotten. The digests of their contents are as follows: : 

“We have,” said one farmer in the west, “sold one of our cows and 
have put all the money, excepting three dollars which we spent for 
things very much needed, into subscriptions under your special offer 
to send the Arena on trial to thoughtful clergymen and other persons 
in positions to influence public opinion.” 

Another subscriber, a woman in Iowa wrote: “I cannot tell you 
what the ArENA has been to me, but you may understand something 
of how I value it when I tell you that we are very poor, and I did not 
see how we could afford to take it this year; but a neighbor was 
taken sick. He had a field of potatoes, and offered to pay me to dig 
them. ‘There,’ said I, ‘comes the answer to my prayer;’ and I at once 
set at work and earned the money for the ARENA.” 

From Florida a subscriber wrote: “I have determined to eat but 
two meals a day in order to save enough for the ARENA, for it is feeding 
my mind and warming a heart that was becoming chilled because of the 
indifference of the rich, the powerful and the educated.” 

Another person sent, if we remember correctly, thirty dollars for 
ten subscriptions, saying that it had required much sacrifice to con- 
tribute this much to the cause of social emancipation and justice, but 
that he felt it a sacred duty and gave it in the same spirit as his neigh- 
bors gave to the church missionary societies. Another gentleman, liv- 
ing at Summerside, Prince Edward’s Island, sent, if we remember 
rightly, ninety dollars in subscriptions, refusing to receive any com- 
mission or premiums, stating that he simply worked for the magazine 
because he felt so deep an interest in sustaining such a review in the 
New World. These letters and words, though extreme, were typical 
of the words and deeds of hundreds of our subscribers. 

To-day, dear friends, the battle is on and the forces of progress and 
reaction, of democracy and plutocracy, of altruism and egoism, are 
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waging a life and death struggle. No enlightened or conscience- 
guided man or woman can afford to remain indifferent; and we be- 
lieve that at the present time nothing is more needed by the cause than 
a great out-spoken and unpurchasable review like the Arena, which 
can be depended upon at all times to voice the cause of social, economic, 
ethical, and educational progress. The ARENA is a dignified review 
that appeals to the conscience, to the intelligence, and to the heart 
of thought-moulders. It is a powerful engine for political, social, and 
economic progress whose influence has been recognized and dreaded 
by the forces of reaction, and whose value has been appreciated by 
leaders of pure democracy or republicanism. The management of the 
ARENA to-day, as in the early years of the magazine, stands ready 
to make the greatest sacrifices to increase the power and effectiveness 
of the review, and they ask every reader interested in the cause of free 
government, human emancipation, and individual development to aid 
in doubling its circulation within the next thirty days. Some can send 
in from one to five subscriptions, by devoting a few hours of work in 
earnest appeals to the patriotism, the humanity, and the manhood of 
their neighbors. Others can subscribe for one, two, or three ARENAS 
for friends, and in so~doing they will be giving delight to those they 
love during the ensuing year. They will in a real and positive way be 
arousing the conscience and moral enthusiasm of their friends, thus 
augmenting the work of social righteousness, and they will be aiding 
in making the ARENA again the great and powerful moral force it 
was in the early nineties. We believe that this appeal to you, dear 
friends, will not be unheeded, and we ask each reader of these pages to 
ask himself if the great cause for which we are working is not worth 
the sacrifice of a few hours of earnest solicitation or the expenditure 
of a few additional dollars. With a subscription list doubled, the in- 
fluence of the ARENA will be immeasurably increased; new thought 
centers will be established in various localities, and the great work of 
leavening the American conscience and arousing our people to the 
importance of rescuing government from sordid materialism, despotic 
reaction, and debased commercial ideals will be inestimably advanced. 

MR. PARTRIDGE’S PLEA FOR ART:—The Arena seeks to 
broaden the culture of all its readers and to bring them into intimate 
touch with vital art, music, and those things which especially minister 
to the esthetic and deeply emotional centers of life. This month the 
eminent sculptcr, poet, and essayist, William Ordway Partridge, dis- 
cusses “The Demands of Art in This New Republic.” Mr. Partridge is 
a man of genius and of fine culture. He stands in the foremost rank 
of the younger American sculptors. He is also a poet of fine imagi- 
native powers; and an essayist whose positive ethical and constructive 
thought is always clothed in pleasing language. He stands for the 
moral verities. Like Professor Stimson and Mr. Elwell, he is an 
earnest advocate of a great original art for America. His thoughtful 
paper this month cannot fail to prove as helpful as it will be interest- 
ing to our readers. 
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A TRUMPET CALL TO THE CONSCIENCE OF CHRISTEN- 
DOM :—Dean George McA. Miller’s paper on “The Bible versus Plu- 
tocracy” is the most important Biblical discussion of economic questions 
that has appeared in recent years. Though very compact, it is luminous 
and convincing. It shows in an almost startling manner how clearly 
the Mosaic law contained the working principles which the foremost 
among the profoundest and most conscience-guided statesmen the 
world over recognize as being vital to a free and just government. 
Only that government which is great enough to be just and just enough 
to steadfastly battle to bring about a practical realization of the demand 
for equality of opportunities for a!l and special privileges for none, 
can hope to escape the doom of every nation that has failed to place 
the interests of the cosmic man, or of humanity, above the selfish de- 
sires of the few. This paper will come as an inspiration to thousands 
of Christian ministers, while it will be unheeded or resented by those 
who, though serving in the temples of Deity, are the slaves of Mammon. 
To-day as in the older days, the ministry is divided into the prophets 
and apostles—men of conscience who place the message of the Infinite 
above all thought of self, and the priests and Levites, who voice con- 
ventional platitudes and seek the favor of powerful interests by prophe- 
sying smooth things and ignoring justice at a hint from their real mas- 
ters. To the apostles and prophets of God this paper will be a trumpet 
call to renewed battle for the cause of the lowly and oppressed—the 
cause of Him who said, in speaking of the pillars of conventional the- 
ology of his time: “They bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, 
and lay them on men’s shoulders; but they themselves will not move 
them with one of their fingers.” It will come as marching orders, and 
we believe will in no small degree further the new spiritual and social 
renaissance to whose advent multitudinous signs clearly point. We 
urge every reader of the ARENA to make it his duty to see that this 
paper is placed in the hands of one or more clergymen, with the earnest 
request that it be carefully read. 

THE EVIL FRUITS OF THE PHILIPPINE WAR:—In this 
issue the venerable jurist, Judge Samuel C. Parks, supplements his 
immensely valuable defense of the Declaration of Independence of last 
month with a further discussion of other evil consequences of the 
Spanish and Philippine wars, in which he shows quite clearly, not 
only that these wars have been characterized by a riot of hypocrisy 
and the lowering of the ethical ideals of the nation, but also that finan- 
cially they have been a frightful drain upon the nation’s resources, and 
that had the billion dollars spent in the prosecution of them been used 
to reclaim our own arid land that is susceptible of productiveness 
through irrigation, there would have been placed at the service of the 
nation a sufficient territory to properly support seventy millions of 
human beings. Judge Parks, it will be remembered, is the author of 
“The Great Trial of the Nineteenth Century,” one of the ablest books 
that has been written against imperialism. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF THE ISLAMIC COMMON- 
WEALTH :—It is our purpose to present each month a suggestive 
historical paper of real interest and helpfulness. The graphic descrip- 
tion of Finland’s heroic struggle in the July Arena and the able papers 
on Kishineff in our last month’s issue, are supplemented in this number 
by the story of the rise and fall of the Islamic Commonwealth, given 
by one of the most competent living thinkers to discuss this subject. 
Professor Muhammad Barakatullah, whom Professor Gottheil of Co- 
lumbia University characterizes as “the first highly cultured Indian- 
born Muslim that ever came to this country,” was born in Bhopal, 
in central India, which state, curious to say, has been governed, about 
sixty years, successively by four Mohammedan women, called the 
Begums, and whose present ruler also is a Muslim woman, the Sultan 
Jahan Begum. He comes of an ancient and distinguished family of 
Northern India, and was brought up in Motee-Mahal (the pearl palace) 
in Bhopal City, where he completed his education in Oriental litera- 
ture, different branches of philosophy, theology, and law, in which 
he holds a diploma of honor. He acquired his English education in Bom- 
bay. During the last decade he has been the Principal of the Oriental 
Academy, Chancery Lane, London, England, where he trained students 
from Oxford and Cambridge Universities, going in for the Indian Civil 
Service examinations, in Arabic, Persian, and Urdo languages and lit- 
eratures. Professor Barakatullah has contributed extensively to leading 
English publications. Perhaps the paper which has attracted the most 
attention was his essay on “Islam and Sufeeism” which appeared in 
the Westminster Review. It is seldom that the reading public of 
America has been treated to a discussion of Islamic history by so 
authoritative a thinker as this author. 

DIRECT LEGISLATION IN NEW ZEALAND:—Special atten- 
tion is invited to the paper on “Direct Legislation in New Zealand,” 
by the Hon. H. G. Ells, member of the New Zealand Parliament from 
Christchurch. This paper is one of a series of contributions which 
we propose to publish from month to month dealing with progressive 
political movements throughout the entire world. It will be followed 
by a paper which will appear shortly from Mr. Robert Tyson, editor 
of the Proportional Representation Review, and which will deal with 
the practical workings of Proportional Representation in Belgium. 
Other papers of a similar character will serve to acquaint our readers 
with the actual progress of truly republican or democratic measures 
throughout the world. 

CAUCUS OR KING:—Mr. Hemstreet’s earnest plea for a prac- 
tical political reform which would prove as effective as it is simple, 
should receive the thoughtful attention of all readers. It will be re- 
membered that Thomas Jefferson attributed the final breaking down 
of the Embargo to the New England town-meeting. In his “Life 
of Thomas Jefferson” James Parton thus refers to this fact: “He at- 
tributed it [the failure of the Embargo] to the township system, which 
he valued most highly and strove to introduce into Virginia.” “How 
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powerfully,” wrote Jefferson, “did we feel the energy of this system in 
the case of this Embargo. I felt the foundation of the government 
shaken under my feet by the New England township.” Mr. Jefferson 
always believed that the Embargo, if it had been faithfully observed, 
would have saved us the War of 1812, and he believed that outside 
of New England the country was in favor of it; but owing to the ab- 
sence of New England township methods prevailing throughout the 
south and west, the sentiment of those portions of the country failed 
to be felt. And in 1816, in discussing the importance of dividing 
the counties into wards for caucus purposes, he said: “As Cato con- 
cluded every speech with the words, Carthago delendum est, so do I 
every opinion with the injunction, divide the counties into districts.” 
The machine politicians and servants of the corrupt corporations to- 
day have captured the caucus, and through this capture they are able 
to effectively debauch government, oppress the people, and defeat well- 
nigh all the noble aims of democracy. 

SOME IMPORTANT PAPERS :—We have a number of extremely 
timely and valuable papers for cur next issue as well as for early 
succeeding issues, among which we would mention as of special in- 
ter-st the Hon. Wharton Barker’s exposé of the government's sub- 
serviency to the banking oligarchy, in a paper entitled “National Cur- 
rency or Bank Currency?” Senator Aldrich, father-in-law of young 
Rockefeller, as well as the master political power in machine-ridden 
and bribe-corrupted Rhode Island, is at the head of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate. The iniquitous measure which he proposes is 
said to be thoroughly satisfactory to the Rockefeller New York City 
bank. Certain it is that it would immensely favor the great banking 
oligarchy which, with the trusts, is the supreme bulwark of present-day 
plutocracy. It would seem incredible that President Roosevelt could 
bring himself to the point of consenting to the practical turning over 
of the American people to the power of the banks, as the contemplated 
financial legislation proposed in the special session will certainly do. 
Mr. Barker’s paper will be a strong feature of the October number 
and one of the most timely contributions of the month as it is also 
one of the most lucid and able papers on finance which we have read 
in years. 

Other papers of special interest are Professor John Ward Stimson’s 
discussion of “Art and Socialism;” “Public Ownership versus Private 
Ownership, with Special Reference to Municipal Lighting,” by Fred- 
erick F. Ingram, Commissioner of Public Lighting in Detroit; “The 
Supreme Economic Evil,” by E. S. Wicklin; “Education for the 
Home,” by Professor Oscar Chrisman; ‘The Rights of Property and 
the Rights of Man,” by the Rev. Owen R. Lovejoy; “The Failure of 
Representative Government,” by Eltweed Pomeroy, A.M., president of 
the National Direct Legislation League; “Has the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment been Justified?” by James E. Boyle, A.M. In an early issue we 
shall also publish the opening contribution of a series of exceptionally 
valuable papers to students of social problems, by Professor Frank 
Parsons, on “Judicial Peace or the Judicial Decision of —ae 
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